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A Coleman Tent. 


Strong. Durable. A canvas cabin that's built to last. And there's a reason: Coleman doesn't 
believe in cutting corners. 

Take the tent poles. You can choose Coleman's exclusive Lock-O-Matic'design. They adjust to 
take up tent slack, then hold fast against wind. 

Or the roof. Heavy-duty canvas that works to prevent leaks or sagging. And the walls, rugged 
Dri-Tex. 6 You can even get a double-coated vinyl floor that runs 10 inches up the sides to 
wrap you in dry. 

Seams are double-stitched. That's the strongest way we know to make them. 

Then there are wide-track zippered double doors that let the family in. Big picture windows 
that let the breezes in. And fine-mesh screening that makes sure nothing else gets in. 

Coleman makes 19 models in all, to sleep from 2 to 10. With up to 160 square feet 
of living room, 8'A feet of head room. 

Like we said, Coleman doesn't believe in cutting corners. Our tents prove it. 

Ask someone who has one. 


Greatest name in the great outdoors for lanterns, stoves, coolers, jugs, heaters, tents and sleeping bags. 








Delta is an air line run by professionals. 
Like Christa Beck, Stewardess. 

Christa is attractive, considerate, 
courteous, kind, orderly, personable, 
poised, polite and truly dedicated. 

And her service goes far beyond the 
call of duty. 

Those aren’t our words. Those words 
are from letters we’ve received about Christa. 
Written by Delta passengers. 

And we’ve got 4,000 Christas. 

Delta is ready when you are. 


Think of it as peanut butter 
and jelly insurance. 



Tluii's how agent Lin Campbell of 
Meehanicsville. Virginia, describes 
Suite Farm Disability Income insurance 
to his policyholders. 

Because a Disability Income Policy can 
help keep food on the table when you're 
sick or hurt and can't work. 

Il provides a regular monthly check lo 
help pa\ for vour family's basic needs. Like 
[he grocery list, the clothing bills, the car 
payments. Maybe even the mortgage. 

If you're not insured for disability, why not 
check the Yellow Pages and gi\e your nearby 
Stale Farm agent a call. He can help you 
coordinate all your family insurance needs. 

You couldn't make a wiser decision even if 
you don't like peanut butter. 


Like a good neighbor, 
State Farm is there 
with Disability Income Insurance. 
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Next week 

WHERE THEY AIN'T is where 
Minnesota's Rod Carew is hit- 
ting 'em, and while .400 may 
have gone with Ted Williams, 
Carew et al. are keeping the 
science alive. By Ron Fimrite. 


THE WORLD CUP. soccer's su- 
preme championship, is being 
fought for head and foot by 
16 nations in West Germany. 
Clive Gammon reports the ac- 
tion from the different venues. 

A BONUS PITCHER consumed 
by the loftiest dreams of glory 
in the major leagues soon ex- 
periences minor league reali- 
ty. First part of an autobio- 
graphical series by Pat Jordan. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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Introducing Datsun 260-Z for 1 974. 

A product of four years of exhaustive 
development in Japan, and four in America. 
Eight years of in-depth scrutiny resulting in 
numerous design and engineering 
refinements to give America what it wants: 
gran-turismo motoring as faultless as modern 
automotive technology can provide. And, at a 
reasonable price. 

The legacy of "/>" 

Americans got their first look at the Z-Car 
late in 1 969. It was love at first sight. Here 
was a car fired by an overhead cam six with all 
the power and response of a domestic V-8. A 
flat out performer with nice manners, an 
impressive list of standard creature comforts, 
and economy to the tune of around 20 miles 
per gallon. 

Indeed, it looked as if the Z had 
found a new happy home. Road 
G Track called it “the most 
exciting GT car of the 
decade" In 72, Car and 
Driver readers selected 
the 240-Z as “Car of 
the Year And in 71 
and 73 they voted it 
“Best GT'over Porsche, 

Lotus Europa, and the like. 

Later a Road G Track owner 
survey published in 1972, showed 
that “91% of all Z-Car owners polled 
said they would buy another one'.' 

The 

driver’s machine. 

Whatever else the Z-Car is, it's 
a driver's machine. One that has 
taken the measure of its peers on 
the track as three-time SCCA C- 
Production National Champion, and 
three-time winner of the treacherous 
East African Safari. A car that has done a 


standing quarter mile in about 
17 seconds, at nearly 85 MPH 
A car that has moved 
from 0-60 in about 
9 seconds. A car that 
can transport two 
people from point 
A to point B with 
a minimum of fuss, 
a maximum of fun, 
and do it economically. 

But now it's even better. 

Now there's 260-Z. 

The picking of nits. 

Up front the six-cylinder overhead cam 
engine has gone from 2.4 liters to 2.6 liters, to 
prevent loss of power as a result of complying 
with 1974 emission regulations. Heat 
dissipation and fuel delivery have been 
improved by a new transistorized fuel pump, 
larger fuel lines, a larger radiator and fan, 
and better carburetor cooling. To the rear 
there's a redesigned taillight panel. And a new 
stabilizer for even better cornering ability. 
Spring rates have been altered 
and the frame, 


DATSUN 260-Z SPECIFICATIONS: Engine: 6-cylinder, in-line SOHC, 
water cooled. Bore G stroke: 3.27 in. x 3.11 in.; Displacement (2565cc) 156.8 
cu. in.; Compression ratio: 8.8:1; Carburetion: 2 Hitachi. Transmission: All-synchromesh 
4-speed or optional 3-speed automatic. Dimensions: Length: 169.1 in.; Width: 64.1 in.; 
Height: 50.6 in.; Wheelbase: 90.7 in.; Tread.(front) 53.3 in.; (rear) 53.0 in.; 


new l)at stui 260-Z. 





•at sun 

Saves 


V 


Min. road clearance: 5.7 in. Weight: 4-speed: 2580 lbs.; Automatic: 2590 lbs. Seating capacity: 2 persons. 
Min. turning diameter: 31.4 ft. Suspension and Axle: Front: independent strut type with coil springs, telescopic shock 
absorbers, stabilizer barand compression link. Rear; Fully independent strut type with coil springs, telescopic shock absorbers 
and stabilizer bar. Steering: Rack & Pinion 18.0:1 ratio. 2.7 turns lock-to-lock. Brakes: Power assisted, all 4 wheels, hydraulically 
operated. Front: Disc brake 10.7 in.; Rear: 9 in. drum brake (leading and trailing shoes). 


engine mounts and suspension all have been 
beefed up. Add those refinements to an all- 
synchromesh 4-speed transmission that 
crisp, positive shifts in the palm of your 
hand— and you have an automobile 
the likes of which could sell anywhere 
□ from $9,000 to $25,000. 

L The affordable legend. 

S The 260-Z is the affordable result of 
Datsun-pioneered advancements 
in computer design and one of 
the most modern mass production 
facilities in the world. 

Space-age technology also 
makes it economically feasible to 
power the Z with a sophisticated 
overhead cam engine. Fewer moving parts, 
lower inertia and less friction produce higher 
revs, more efficient use of fuel, and longer 
engine life than a cheaper pushrod engine. 


The 260-Z's superb cornering and 
remarkable ride are also products of superior 
technology. Its strut type fully independent 
system is usually found only on exotic racing 
machines, and is normally considered far too 
expensive to be practical on a production 
automobile. 

The lu xurvof it all. 

The spacious interior accommodates two 
6'6" adults in unadulterated comfort. 
Everything is at your fingertips. Map light, 
overhead light, heater/defroster, 
standard AM/FM radio, and optional 
factory-installed air conditioning. 

Deep cushioned high-back bucket 
seats recline 20 degrees and fold 
forward for easy access to 
the spacious rear 
deck. Non-purists 
can even order an 
optional 3-speed 
automatic trans- 
mission. But for 
all that, one of the 
nicest luxuries of 
j owning a 260-Z 
is being able to 

get the same parts and service youd 
get if you owned a Datsun economy 
sedan— from nearly 1000 Datsun 
dealers, nationwide. 

What it all comes down to is this: 

The Datsun 260-Z for 1974 epitomizes 
everything pride and technology can 
provide. These are the makings of an 
automotive legend. But don't just take 
our word, drive a Datsun... then decide. 



Compare ’em 
head to head! 



different about it? If your cigarette 
is low "tar” and nicotine, check 
the draw. Is it nice and easy, or do 
you have to work to take every 
puff? Finally. . , how about the taste? 
Do you really enjoy it-or is it 
something you just settle for? 


Doral. The recessed filter system is 
unique: cellulon fiber to reduce "tar" and 
nicotine, plus a unique polyethylene 
chamber with baffles and air channels. 
The draw— oh, so easy. And with every 
puff, you get the taste low "tar” and nico- 
tine smokers swear by. Try Doral. 
There's no comparison. 


Warning, The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


The low tar cigarette with 
the high taste difference. 



@ I 873 R. J, REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 

MENTHOL: 14 mg. "tar". 1.1 mg. nicotine, FILTER: 16 mg. "tar", 1.1 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report SEPT. 73. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The appointment this week of Ray 
Cave as executive editor and Gilbert 
Rogin as assistant managing editor (see 
masthead , left) is a signal tribute to the 
considerable abilities of these two men, 
but their advancement also serves to 
emphasize the qualities that, we believe, 
make Sports Illustrated unique in 
the magazine field. For both men com- 
bine what is essentially a layman’s in- 
terest in sport (they are fans, rather 
than professional sports people) with 
a dedication to journalism, to good 
writing, to the blending of these ingre- 
dients in this magazine. 

Cave, 45, was a newspaperman when 
he came to us in 1959. He had been 
with Baltimore's Evening San since 
1952, first as a police reporter, then an 
investigative reporter and later as a for- 
eign correspondent in North Africa 
during the fighting in Algeria and Mo- 
rocco. While there, he spent three weeks 
with the French Foreign Legion, going 
into the Sahara to join an outpost of 
that legendary force. Back in Baltimore 
he had a stint as rewrite man and then 
was made assistant city editor. He says 
he had no intention of ever becoming 
a magazine writer, but in his spare time 
he served as our Baltimore correspon- 
dent and so many of his contributions 
ended up in the magazine that we per- 
suaded him to come to New York and 
write for us full time. 

Cave had never been a sportswriter 
but his articles for us on such subjects 
as college basketball and golf were con- 
sistently superior. In 1962 he switched 
to editing, and in 1 970 was made an as- 
sistant managing editor. Now he be- 
comes the No. 2 man on our staff. Man- 
aging Editor Roy Terrell's alter ego, 
and an important influence on the di- 
rection the magazine takes. He says, 

• I've always felt that Sports Illus- 
trated’s greatest strength is its abil- 
ity to make our readers not take us for 
granted. To make them say, some- 
times, *What is this? Why this story?' A 
reader is occasionally outraged when 
we don't do the obvious, the story he 
anticipates. But s port is not always the 


obvious. We have to go beyond that, 
beyond t he score, the result. Today peo- 
ple expect more, because sport and rec- 
reation have become such an integral 
part of their lives. 

"I admire straight sports coverage — 
but we need change of pace, too: re- 
ports that last, that make us special." 

Gil Rogin is in many ways a perfect 
example of what Cave means, the un- 
anticipated something else. At 44 he 
swims every day, is in splendid shape, 
is an intense fan of pro basketball and 
boxing, loves to watch pro football. But 
Rogin is also a bird watcher and, sig- 
nificantly, a distinguished writer of 
American fiction. He won the S3.000 
National Institute of Arts and Letters 
prize in 1972 for his book What Hap- 
pens Next?, which critic L. E. Sissman 
called "a great novel.” 

We hired Rogin in 1955 to clip news- 
paper stories for our research files. His 
extraordinary writing ability ("the sad 
beauty and dark wit of Rogin’s prose,” 
another critic said) soon became evi- 
dent, and he began to write for us, no- 
tably on boxing. Later he became a spe- 
cialist in personality pieces, sensitive 
accounts of distinctive individuals, 
some of them oddball, some as solidly 
successful as Peter Snell, the Olympic 
gold medalist from New Zealand, and 
the Montreal Canadiens' volatile Mau- 
rice Richard. 

As a senior editor, Rogin handled 
such sports as pro football, pro basket- 
ball, swimming, track and field, the 
Olympic Games. What he enjoys most 
about editing, he says, is conceiving an 
idea and then having it well executed, 
of seeing it grow and develop. A story, 
in other words, that is more than a rou- 
tine account of an event. You look, as 
Cave points out, for the truth: don't set- 
tle for the score, tell the people what 
really is happening. 

That is what Sports Illustrated 
strives to do. 
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Titleist.The biggest sweet spot in golf. 


Nobody's perfect! If you're a 
3-handicap golfer, for instance, 
you hit your iron shots perfectly 
onlyabout41%ofthe time. If 
you’rea 14-handicap golfer, you 
hit your irons right on the money 
only 21% of the time. 

But there's hope. The illus- 
tration below shows how Acush- 
net designed a club that forgives 
your less than perfect swing. It's 
the Titleist iron-the club that 
revolutionized golf club design. 
Now you can miss 
the sweet spot. 

Note, in the small photo be- 
low, how two heavy tungsten in- 
serts have been precisely posi- 
tioned away from the sweet spot. 
The large photo shows how 


greatly this increases the effec- 
tive hitting area. Even if you mis- 
hit a shot low on the heel or high 
towards the toe (the kind of shots 
that formerly inspired some of 
the most colorful language on the 
fairways) , you now will get a full 
80% of the distance and accu- 
racy that you would get from a 
perfect hit. 

Titleist beats all other heel 
and toe clubs. 

Recently Acushnet's Titleist 
irons were tested against four 
competitors: PGA(RyderCup II), 
Wilson 1 200, Lynx, and Spalding 
Top-Flite. All these clubs claim 



heel and toe performance. But 
when #3 irons were tested with 
the mechanical golfer, Titleist 
out-performed them by far. When 
the ball was hit a full inch off the 
centroid (sweet spot), the Titleist 
iron sent the ball a full six yards 
farther than the nearest competi- 
tor. Twelve yards farther than the 
worst of the competitors. That 
could be the difference between 
the middle of the pond and the 
fringe of the green. 

Make your own test. 

Ask your pro to let you hit a 
few balls with a Titleist iron. Then 
hit some of the other new clubs, 
even the higher priced ones. 

You’ll see why Titleist irons have 
become the number one selling 
clubs in golf. 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT ■■ 



When the ball is mis-hitin the gray area. Acushnet's Titleist still 
^ delivers a good shot. You get 90% eftectiveness. Outside 

the gray area, you get up to 80% effectiveness 
Nonlherirongivesyousogoodashot 

so far from the sweet spot t i 
. Titleist corrective action ’ 


‘Patent pending 



Would \bur Banker 
Make You a Dandy Offer 
Like This ? 


BANKERS WILL! 


Suppose a banker made the following 
offer to a 35-year-old man . . . 

“We will set aside $25,000 in a special fund 
for you. 

“If you die tomorrow, or any time before 
age 65, we will immediately pay this $25,000 
to your family. 

“If you live to 65, we guarantee to pay 
you $13,450 in cash. What's more, while we 
can’t guarantee the exact amount, we should 
also be able to pay you an additional $15,586 
in dividends, based on our current dividend 
scale — for a total cash payment to you of 
$29,036. 

“Or, instead of the $29,036 in cash if you 
prefer, we will pay you $202.38 a month in 
addition to what you collect from Social 
Security —starting at 65 and continuing for 
every single month for the rest of your life. 
Even if you live to be 125! 

“What do we ask in return for all this? 
Only that you pay a little over 2V< , interest 
a year on the $25,000.” 

We doubt that any banker would ever 
make you such an offer. But we will! 

Because that’s exactly the kind of dandy 
financial arrangement you get with our 
Whole Life insurance policy L-198. 

Instead of “interest”, of course, you pay a 
premium. A premium that, based on the 
values your policy builds up, works out to 
be one of the very lowest in America for par- 
ticipating Whole Life insurance. For our 35- 
year-old man, an easy-to-afford $53.68 a 
month for his $25,000 protection. 

For the knowledgeable “comparison shop- 
per”, that means his policy has a 10-year 
“Interest- Adjusted Cost Index” of only 


$4.24. and a 20-year “Interest-Adjusted 
Cost Index” of only $3.65. If you can find a 
similar policy with lower cost comparison 
figures than that, you’d better grab it! 

And, after two years, the policy starts to 
build cash values, which you can borrow on 
at guaranteed low interest rates. For emer- 
gencies. For college expenses. For business 
opportunities. For that home of your dreams. 

Our 35-year-old man would, for example, 
accumulate guaranteed policy cash or loan 
values of $4,300 after 10 years, and $8,900 
after 20 years— exclusive of any refund of 
the premiums in the form of dividends. 

Financial experts say that most folks 
urgently need a lot more life insurance both 
to protect their family’s security now, and 
to provide more income dollars so that they 
won’t have to go through the agony of pinch- 
ing every penny after they retire. 

If you agree, and cost is important to you, 
we invite you to find out more. 

Send the postage-free card next to this 
page for our free “Money Book”. Get the 
full story of policy L-198. plus the easy-to- 
afford rates for your age. iL’s available to 
folks through age 70. There’s no cost or 
obligation for this service. 

We’ve dedicated this policy to the presi- 
dent of our company. You know we wouldn’t 
do that if we weren’t awfully proud of it. 
And if we didn’t think it was a good deal 
for you! 

Bankers Life f f I 

and Casually Company i A I 

Chicago, Illinois 606)0 

Protecting more than 7,000,000 Americans. 



week, Americans will waste 
this much gasoline. 

In the next sixty seconds, more than 70 million 
gallons of water will flow over Niagara Falls. 

That's the amount of gasoline wasted every week 
by the 60% of America’s cars that have inefficient 
engines. 

At a rate of about 2 wasted gallons per tankful, it 
adds up to 3.8 billion gallons of gasoline a year. 

The same engine adjustments and repairs, often 
minor, that would put a great big dent in the fuel 
crisis would also cut the air pollution that comes 
from neglected cars. 


Give your country . . . yourself . . . and your car a 
break. Get its engine checked— and, if needed, 
tuned. Combined with other steps like car pools, it’s 
pretty cheap insurance to keep driving. 



2130 BUHL BUILDING Tuned Cars Save Gas/Pollute Less 

DETROIT. MICH. 48226 
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fxcitcmcnt 

Pagcantnj. 

UJarmlh. 

ITlfXICO. 


Mexico didn't happen overnight Our colorful histoiy 
goes back thousands of years Yet we re modem as 
tomorrow. And all our wealth ot vacation adventures— 
Irom Acapulco to Cozumel to Mexico City - are eosily 
affordable Settle for nothing less Because, dollar tor 
dollar, you couldn't buy anything better 
mmt I m plonmng o vocation 

j r -■>-•1.,’.' Mo. « 


Moil to: Mexican National Tourist Council 
9445 Wilshiie Boulevard, Beveity Hilts. Colit. 90212 
M exicon National tourist Council 
Mexican Government Department ol Tourism 



Canada at its best 


Try the light, smooth whisky that’s becoming America’s favorite Canadian. 
Imported Canadian Mist. 



CANADIAN WHISKY-A BLEND, 80 OR 86.8 PROOF. BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS IMPORT COMPANY, N.Y.. N.Y. © 1973 


BOOKTALK 

The absorbing account of one American 
male's lifelong involvement with sport 

F ew themes recur so insistently in Ameri- 
can literature as that of boyhood: it has 
been a preoccupation of writers as diverse as 
Booth Tarkington, William Faulkner, Mark 
Twain. Frank Conroy and Thomas Wolfe, 
A provocative explanation for this persis- 
tence of boyhood's grasp is suggested by a 
fine, gentle new book by Ezra Bowen called 
Henry mu I Other Heroes (Little, Brown, 
S6.95). "An Informal Memoir of High 
Dreams and Vanished Seasons," it is a con- 
siderably more complex, moving and 
thoughtful piece of work than the lightheart- 
ed tone might lead the reader to believe. 

The book argues, in a singularly self-effac- 
ing fashion, that many American men simply 
remain boys, and that a principal manifesta- 
tion of this is their continuing fascination 
with sport. The author supports the argu- 
ment by telling the story of his own life. 

Bowen, now in his late 40s, was born into 
more than comfortable, but difficult, circum- 
stances. His parents were divorced when he 
was young, and so he lived with his mother, 
Catherine Drinker Bowen, the distinguished 
biographer —and perfectionist, which at the 
time was more to the point for Ezra. He grew 
up surrounded by her family, the Drinkers, 
"a powerful Philadelphia-based clan of 
w hich at age six I was the third smallest male 
among some three dozen close blood rela- 
tives." He compensated for this unsatisfacto- 
ry position with a world of fantasy. The 54- 
pound shrimp, battered about on his gram- 
mar school's 80-pound team, was in dreams 
"in college" with his friend Henry, scoring 
touchdown after touchdown in a succession 
of imaginary football games. 

Bowen grew older, but his dedication to 
sports and other games of life did not less- 
en. Whether playing semi-pro baseball in 
Canada, basketball in the Navy or driving 
cattle in the West, he continued in pursuit 
of the victories that the fiercely competitive 
family tradition demanded of him. Only in 
later life did he come to acknowledge that 
his fate was to be the hero-worshiper rather 
than the hero, and his quiet acceptance of 
that fate closes the book on a note that is, in 
its own unexpected way. triumphant. It is 
rendered no less so by the final insight he 
offers us: being a "grown-up” is not so ter- 
rific anyway. With vast, and thoroughly doc- 
umented, suspicion, he labels grown-ups, 
with only three exceptions, "They," and 
makes it all too clear that man's may not be 
so honorable an estate. 

Bowen's is the fate that awaits most of us, 
of course, and Henry mid Other Heroes 
touches a common chord. He makes no 
claims for the universality of his story, but he 
could well have done so. This may be a mod- 
est book, but it is a lovely and valuable one. 

—Jonathan Yardley 
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The premium motor 
oil for people who 
care about their cars. 
Specially compounded 
from pure Pennsylvania 
and other scientifically 
selected motor 
components. ..to help 

operate at peak 
performance, economically. 
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Jim (Distance) Dent and Gene (The Machine) Littler 
both play GOLDEN RAM for the same reason 
-it's the best ball they can play! 


More and more golfers— pros 
and amateurs alike— are 
playing the GOLDEN RAM. For 
distance. For consistency. 

For durability. Play your 
choice: regular GOLDEN RAM 
SS4orthe big-dimple 
GOLDEN RAM 264. 

Sold thru pro shops 


RAM Golf Corporation 
1501 Pratt Boulevard 
Elk Grove Village 
Illinois 60007 
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SCORECARD 

Edited by ANDREW CRICHTON 


BETTER FOR THE BETTER HALF 

The chances are that not many girls will 
want to play Little League baseball, but 
that is wholly beside the point of the re- 
cent court litigations that ended happily 
last week with LLB, Inc.’s decision to 
“defer to the changing social climate” 
and permit girls to join their teams. For 
too long in this supposed century of en- 
lightenment. women have had to do with 
second best. This has been distressingly 
true in sport where, until the last few 
years funds and facilities were almost the 
exclusive right and province of males. 
The effect of such treatment on most girls 
growing up was to inhibit them, phys- 
ically and psychologically, where athlet- 
ics were concerned. 

It is a vain misuse of good time to at- 
tempt to predict where this trend toward 
equality in sport, of which the Little 
League's action is only a passing part, 
will lead. A safe guess, though, is that at 
least in their formative years far more 
girls than before will play with and 
against boys and do quite well, thank 
you. By their teens, with many of the 
boys running faster, throwing farther and 
jumping higher, all but the most gifted 
girls will want to play on their own teams. 
And, grown confident in their rights and 
abilities, they will do so. asking for and 
receiving equal time — and comparable 
starting times — on the previously for- 
bidden playing fields. And that is as it 
should be. 

SLIDE RULE, SLIDE 

Charles Maher, Los Angeles Times staff 
writer, is playing a game, translating ev- 
eryday life into the metric system. For 
example, it’s first down and 9.144 me- 
ters to go, or the winning run is just 
27.4320 meters away on third. But there 
are subtler examples that hccxplores, like 
describing an inchworm. It becomes a 
2.54-centimetcr worm: a footnote, an 
0.3048-meter note. Parents will give chil- 
dren 2.54 centimeters and the kids will 
take 1.6093 kilometers before settling 
down with Erskine Caldwell’s “God’s 


Little 0.4047 Hectare." The Kentucky 
Derby will be run at the classic 2.01 16- 
kilonieter distance, the National Hot 
Rod Association will turn into the 5.029- 
Metcr Association but will not, ofcour.se, 
be represented in the famous old Indi- 
anapolis 804.65 Kilometers. Maher al- 
most makes a foot fault sound desirable. 

GAME MONEY 

Tax writeoffs, amortization and other 
such arcane arts of finance are popular- 
ly believed responsible for the investment 
mania that is sustaining so many of the 
new teams and leagues in professional 
sport. Well, it ain't necessarily so says 
Sam Battislone, who knows about this 
sort of thing. Using several of the mil- 
lions he made with his restaurant chain. 
Sambo’s, the 34-year-old West Coast en- 
trepreneur organized a mini-sports con- 
glomerate early last year called Invest 
West Sports. Jt now owns S0 r ' t of the 
Hawaii team in the World Football 
League, a small slice of the Hawaii club 
in World Team Tennis, big pieces of pro 
track, the new National Basketball As- 
sociation team in New Orleans and flour- 
ishing sports camps. Battistone thinks he 
has made a discovery from all this ac- 
tivity. The hardheaded moneymen turn 
to goo inside when given a chance to in- 
vest in sports. 

"You can talk about business stan- 
dards and depreciation and so forth,’’ 
Battistone says, "but there is a glamor- 
ous part of sports that just has no re- 
lationship to whether you’re going to 
make money, no basis in economic anal- 
ysis. There's glamour in associating with 
people who excel in areas you would have 
liked to excel in. 

“If you want to sell an apartment 
package, they’re going to say. ’Now let’s 
see. Flow do I get my money back? 
What’s the cash flow and depreciation?’ 
But I call a guy on the sports thing in 
fact they call me and say they'd like to 
put some money in — and I say, ‘Would 
you like me to tell you exactly what it 
is?’ and they say, ‘No, where do I send 


the check?’ I can't believe it. Substantial, 
dignified businessmen and they just say. 
‘I want to own part of the team and w ill 
you take my money?’ ’’ 

HIGH KICKS 

Like a lot of San Franciscans, Mike King 
has this thing about heights. He loves to 
jump from them, but there the similarity 
ends. King has no yearnings to self-de- 
struct. He just wants to fall farther than 
most people without a parachute. 

The nascent acrophile got his start 
while away at school at Oklahoma Mil- 
itary Academy. For the devil of it he took 
to going off the dam at Tcnkiller Ferry 
Reservoir (the name, obviously, held no 
terror for King). That was 160 or so feet. 
He also tried the 1 10- to 125-foot cliffs 
at Acapulco. Tame, thought King. A 
year ago he drifted over to Fort Lau- 
derdale, Fla., where he quietly plied his 
trade as a carpenter, until one day re- 
cently he spotted a condominium going 
up by the Intracoastal Waterway. It was 
22 stories high, or about 220 feet. King 
knew he had to jump. 

On Memorial Day. when nobody but 
a watchman was around, he crept into 



the building while two friends in a row- 
boat awaited his descent. On the roof, 
Kingstudicd the problem for 40 minutes, 
checking the wind and the building out- 
croppings. Just as he was set to go, the 
security guard spied him from several 
floors below, drew his pistol and threat- 
ened to kill King if he insisted on jump- 
ing off and killing himself. It was all ac- 

continued 
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At the invitation of United States Steel... 

Reginald H. Jones asks 


“The capita I needs 
of this country 
are mind-boggling.” 

Reginald II. Jones, Chairman of the Board, 
General Electric Company. 

Most Americans recognize by now 
that increased productivity is the key to 
a rising standard of living. 

But it has a price: capital invest- 
ment to provide the facilities and 
machinery that enables people to be 
more productive. Capital investment to 
provide the energy and materials that 
are running short. 

The capital needs of this country 
are mind-boggling. Electric utilities will 
have to raise and invest $500 billions 
between now and 1985. 

The oil and petrochemical industries 
must invest $270 billions in the same 
period. 

To upgrade our transportation sys- 
tem-rail, air and water— will take 
another $170 billions. 

From 1902 through 1973, capital in- 
vestment totalled $1.0 trillions in this 
country. 

But in the next twelve years, 
through 1985, our capital needs will come 
to about $3.3 trillions in today’s dollars, 
even without inflation being taken into 
consideration. 

Most of that incredible sum will 
have to be raised and invested by the 
business community. 

Where in the world will it come from? 

The capital available to business 
comes only from profits— profits that 
may be reinvested directly or used to 
attract and support investment by 
others. The higher the profits, the higher 
the levels of investment that are possible. 

The headlines have been carrying 
announcements of record profits. In 1973, 


a very prosperous year, 
after-tax profits of industrial 
corporations recovered 
from their low point in 
19G9-70 and were up 30% 
higher than they were 
in 19(i5. 

But wait a minute. 

In the same eight years, 
the gross national product— 
the total value of everything 
produced— went up 88%. 

So, industry’s profits 
now equal only 3.9% of the 
gross national product com- 
pared with 5.6% in 1965. 

We’re losing ground. 

If profits become a 
smaller and smaller part of 
the picture, we’ll never be 
able to raise the money that 
will have to be invested be- 
tween now and 1985 to keep 
America prosperous. 

If profits keep shrink- 
ing we’ll have to live with 
ever-worsening shortages 
and inflation and unemploy- 
ment and government 
controls. 

There are many things 
government and business 
management can do to help business earn 
the profits it needs to fund America’s 
future. 

But one thing we all can do. And 
that’s to improve our personal produc- 
tivity on the job. Work with enthusiasm 
and care, whatever our assignment. 
Conserve energy and materials. Come 
up with money-saving ideas. Help to 
make more out of less: that’s productivity. 

This will not only help industry earn 
more and invest more in America’s 
future. It will also help each of us earn 
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Can we afford the future? 



more as we produce more. 

With increased productivity, every- 
body wins. 

And with increased productivity, 
we will be aide to afford the investment 
needed to assure a healthy future. 


meet the soaring demand for steel. 

That's one important reason why our 
company is putting so much emphasis on 
improving our own productivity. 

United States Steel Corporation, 

600 Giant St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230. 


United States Steel knows that it 
must earn sufficient profits to permit 
major investments in new equipment 
and facilities to expand operations. Our 
company will have to invest billions 
between now and 1980, if we are to help 



We’re involved. 


SCORECARD continued 


ademic. King never heard the man. He 
was launched on his mission. 

Wearing cutoff blue jeans, he sprinted 
for the edge of the condominium, jumped 
straight out and then began to fall feet- 
first, as planned. But halfway down a gust 
of wind hit him and flipped him over. "I 
had to do a full gainer to hit the water 
with my feet, but I hit perfectly," he 
says. 

King landed in only 14 feet of water. 
The impact — King estimates he was go- 
ing about 100 miles an hour (actually, it 
was more like 75 mph) — dislocated his 
shoulder and tore a few ligaments. His 
jeans were ripped up the sides but his belt 
held them in place while his undershorts 
were tearing and flying away. 

King and his aides made a fast depar- 
ture, and for a day nobody in the area — 
there were other witnesses who reported 
the feat to the Fort Lauderdale News — 
knew who the mystery jumper was. Then 
King identified himself and offered to re- 
peat the stunt, this time for money. Don't 
bother, Mike. We believe. 

TUDOR TUTOR 

An Englishman who seems determined 
to muddle through on his own placed the 
following advertisement in Britain's Ath- 
letic Weekly: “Young vaulter (19), 
Southeast London area, requires person 
to supervise his conditioning and train- 
ing schedules and oversee his vaulting in 
training and competition. The person 
does not need to know anything about 
pole vaulting.” Backgammon, maybe. 

TALL STUDY 

Curious about the efficiency of the Na- 
tional Basketball Association draft, Joe 
Axelson, president of the Kansas City- 
Omaha Kings, drew up some figures and 
pronounced the results interesting but in- 
conclusive. Confining his study to first- 
round choices, Axelson gave three points 
to a player who was still with the team 
that drafted him, two points if he was 
still in the NBA and one if he had gone 
to the ABA and still played there. There 
was one bonus point for draft picks mak- 
ing Rookie of the Year. 

On a five-year review, Portland and 
Buffalo lied for first place. Golden State 
was poorest. Over a 10-ycar period — 
only nine of the present 17 NBA teams 
qualify here- Washington rated as most 
efficient with such first-round picks as 
Jerry Sloan, Jack Marin, Earl Monroe. 
Wes Unseld, George Johnson, Stan 


Love, Phil Chenier and Nick Weather- 
spoon. All are still active. Philadelphia 
was low team. 

Washington, formerly Baltimore, has 
never won an NBA championship, which 
accounts for some of its drafting suc- 
cess, since it was often picking early. 
Milwaukee, a power of late, ranks only 
ninth over the last five years. The Bucks, 
of course, have had Abdul-Jabbar, who 
is enough compensation. 

TEACHERS' PETS 

What do you do with an outlaw horse? 
Turn him over to the police, of course. 
Wee Three (Gomcr), a roan gelding with 
an unlovable disposition, was donated to 
the Philadelphia Mounted Police Force 
almost two years ago and under its ini- 
permissive handling became so law abid- 
ing that he won the blue ribbon at the re- 
cent Devon Horse Show in the Park 
Guard Rider and Horse class. Municipal 
police cavalries have been expanding re- 
cently, the better to control crowds and 
park vandalism, but not all in Gonier's 
class arc reformed rogues. Second to him 
at Devon was a National Park Service 
entry who in his last show ring appear- 
ance won the Ladies Side-Saddle class. 

OFF THE MARK 

False starts in the NCAA track and field 
championships two weeks ago in Aus- 
tin, Texas that delayed the schedule by 
more than 30 minutes led to arguments 
far more false than the starts. Eventually 
the NCAA voted to adopt a rule that 
will disqualify anybody who beats the 
gun. 

“The sprinters are going to have to go 
to the starting line and run now,” said 
an upset Jim Tuppeny, coach of Penn. 
“There won't be any more psyching or 
fooling around. Now we'll find out who 
the best sprinters really are," said Wil- 
liam and Mary Coach John Randolph, 
who apparently suspects the wrong peo- 
ple have been winning. 

Wrapping himself in a blanket of con- 
cern for the athlete's well-being, Tuppeny 
claimed that runners had to realize that 
starting was now a tougher business, es- 
pecially since the introduction of elec- 
tronic pressure plates of the sort used at 
the Munich Olympics, where there were 
few false starts. This conveniently ignores 
the fact that at Munich each runner still 
was permitted one false start before dis- 
qualification and that the pressure plate 
merely served to show better who jumped 


the gun. It ignores, too, the fact that ear- 
lier Olympics, without benefit of elec- 
tronic starting devices, had no more false 
starts than Munich. 

So where is the real problem? It is in a 
proliferating breed of U.S. starters. 
Many of them prima donnas, they op- 
erate under the misapprehension that the 
crowds have come to see them. They or- 
der the runners to their marks in lordly 
tones, slowly bring them to set. then hold 
them interminably, waiting, it seems, for 
somebody, anybody, to jump. The ratio- 
nale for this odd behavior, they say, is 
that it cuts down on the gun timers — men 
like West Germany's Armin Hary, who 
seemed to have a genius for anticipating 
the gun’s bark and it ensures that no- 
body will ever steal a record. 

False. The good sprinters, with their 
sixth sense, will always get off well. The 
one way to assure a fair start is to use 
the same one, two three rhythm every 
time, “On your marks, get set, go!" This 
comes closest to giving everybody an 
equal chance and it adds an clement of 
consistency to the sometimes unbeliev- 
able business of record setting. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bruce Featherston, 6' 1 1" Southwest 
Texas Stale senior and bottom draft 
choice of the Milwaukee Bucks, asked if 
he thought he could move right in at cen- 
ter: “I think the one they've got may last 
another year or so.” 

• Tony Mason, football coachat the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, speaking at a "psy- 
chology of coaching" clinic: "If you've 
gotta kiss your best player every day, 
then kiss him. 1 kissed my fullback this 
year. Next year it'll be my halfback. He's 
better." 

• Pat McGuire, wife of Al, the Marquette 
basketball coach who fell off the motor- 
cycle he recently began riding: "1 guess 
it was just a combination of Al's age and 
that big motorcycle. There's quite a gen- 
eration gap there." 

• Pepper Rodgers, Georgia Tech football 
coach, whose team opens its season on 
Sept. 9 against defending national cham- 
pion Notre Dame: "There is simply no 
way we can beat Notre Dame, but No- 
tre Dame could lose to us." 

• Brian McKenzie, explaining why he was 

happy to go from Edmonton to Indian- 
apolis in the World Hockey Association 
expansion draft: "We went 40 straight 
days of sub-zero temperature up there, 
that’s why." end 
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All this and the 
lowest sticker price 
in America. $ 2299 .* 


"And Toyota’s best gas 
mileage too.” 
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See how much car your money can buy. 
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HALE IRWIN, 
SOLE SURVIVOR 

A bespectacled former Colorado football player won the U.S. Open at Winged Foot, but in the secondary battle 
between 750 leading golfers and the rigorous demands of the course, it was Just no contest by DAN JENKINS 


A ll week they kept climbing wearily 
i out of the deep bunkers, poking 
their heads around trees and yelling at 
their putts to stop sliding toward New 
York City. They were the best golfers in 
the world, but they looked like men wav- 
ing at taxicabs to take them away from 
the scene of an accident. They were be- 
ing beaten to death by a marvelous old 
course, Winged Foot, which had never 
really received the recognition it de- 
served. In the end, that golf course prob- 
ably won the U.S. Open Championship 
as much as Hale Irwin did. 

The facts were these. The weather was 
conducive to low scores throughout the 
four rounds, and Winged Foot was not 
tricked up too much. If anything its fair- 
ways were a little wider than most Open 
courses. The greens were slick, naturally, 
but they weren't “Merion lightning." It 
was long, but there have been longer lay- 
outs. For all of this, however, the Open 
came down to which poor soul could 
merely survive. 

That turned out to be the gutty, hard- 
working Irwin who, day after day, kept 
hitting his trusty two-iron and his trusty 
sand wedge, hanging in, hanging on, and 
being startled from time to time by a putt 
which actually found its way into the cup. 
Irwin was seven over par at the finish; 


with his 287 total he was one of only two 
players to break 290, and he won the 
Open with a closing round of 73, three 
over par, a whopping 10 strokes more 
than Johnny Miller had used a year ago 
at Oakmont, proving once again that 
there are many ways for the Open to seek 
its champion. 

There is no record book to look it up 
in, but Irwin may have become the first 
player ever to win the Open wearing 
glasses. Which of course leads to the joke 
that maybe you have to be blind to play 
Winged Foot. Actually, what you had to 
be was what Irwin is — a straight driver, 
a fine bunker player, a super competitor 
and a very patient fellow. He is far from 
an unknown on the PGA tour. He has 
won 5100,000 the last three years and 
now he is well over that figure for 1974. 
He has always played decently on tough 
courses, as evidenced by the fact that his 
two victories prior to Winged Foot both 
came at Harbour Town, one of the mean- 
est courses around. 

“I don’t see how this is going to change 
me into a person other than who I am," 
Irwin was saying Sunday evening as he 
let the victory sink in. "I'm still Hale Ir- 
win, the former Colorado football play- 
er. I don't think I'm anonymous, but if I 
am 1 can't help it.’* 


Somewhere in his makeup is the kind 
of determination and ability that was 
needed at Winged Foot. It is possible that 
football gave him part of it. As he de- 
scribed himself, "I'm not a birdie ma- 
chine. I’m not an overpowering hitter. 
I’ve worked hard on hitting all kinds of 
golf shots and that’s what you had to do 
on this course." 

True enough. Winged Foot surren- 
dered no subpar rounds the first day 
when Gary Player led with a 70. It gave 
up only four on Friday, including Hu- 
bert Green’s 67, low round of the tour- 
nament. Irwin was one of four guys who 
shared the 36-hole lead, a quartet that 
included none other than Arnold Palm- 
er. On Saturday, when Tom Watson went 
in front by one over Irwin, there were 
only two rounds below par. And on the 
last day there were just two more, one of 
those by a forlorn Jack Nicklaus who was 
so far out of contention by then he 
thought he needed to shoot a 51 to win. 
Nicklaus' final-round 69 vaulted him 
over 14 people into a tie for 10th as 
Winged Foot continued dragging every- 
one backward. Jack was amazed. 

continued 

Irwin was not immune to Winged Foot's perils, 
but he coped with them better than the rest. 





SOLE SURVIVOR continued 

“I kept driving it in the wrong place, 
hitting to the wrong side of the greens, 
and misreading the putts, ” Nicklaussaid. 
"I felt I was playing miniature golf with- 
out sideboards.” 

The question of the week was why. 
Where did it say in all of that lore of the 
game that Winged Foot was a killer? The 
answer was in the subtle design of the 
course. No water to speak of, and even 
the trees do not often come into play, 
but, ah, the tumbles and turns of those 
old-fashioned, elevated greens and, ah, 
the bunkers. On Friday morning John- 
ny Miller took fourswingstoescapefrom 
one of them. 

It is the type of course the pros rarely 
see, one that gave them a different look 
on their approach shots, one that made 
it virtually impossible to get "up and 
down,” as they say, from the traps, and 
one that demanded the almost forgotten 
art of hitting long irons. 

Lanny Wadkins said at one point, 
"There’s nothingout there but low-burn- 
ers and talent shots, and the guy who wins 
is gonna have a hole worn through the 
face of his two-iron.” 
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Of all the former U.S. Open champions. Palm- 
er fought Winged Foot hardest, finishing fifth. 

No one was more delighted by the sit- 
uation than the average Winged Foot 
member. He cheered bogeys, drank 
toasts to double bogeys and bought 
champagne for catastrophes. 

Winged Foot is a sporting club, a place 
for serious golfers and good conversation 
about the game. With its huge stone club- 
house, outdoor terrace and lovely elms, 
it has the classic look of a stuffy Eastern 
country club, but it is far from that. 
Among the membership are such men as 
Fred Corcoran, who did much to build 
the professional tour, television celebs 
like Frank Gifford, Jack Whitaker, Joe 
Garagiola and Roone ArJedge. Even an 
ex-running back. Tucker Frederickson, 
and a noted 52nd Street restaurant own- 
er, Mike Manuche. The late Tommy Ar- 
mour was a member. Claude Harmon 
has been the resident pro for 30 years, 
and many a name player has passed 
through "Harmon Tech” as one of 
Claude’s assistants. Men like Dave Marr, 
Jack Burke, Mike Souchak. 

It has often been said that the quick- 
est way to get overgolfed is to spend an 
afternoon on Winged Foot’s terrace. Ar- 
mour used to sit there telling tales for 
hours. Harmon and Corcoran still do. 
Because of the character of the member- 
ship, Winged Foot, more than any other 
club in the metropolitan area of New 
York, has sort of been looked upon as 
the Yankee Stadium of golf. Its monu- 
ments are not in center held, however. 
They’re in the bar. 

While Winged Foot had a New York 
reputation as a * ‘tough track," it had nev- 
er enjoyed any true national glory despite 
the fact that two previous U.S. Opens 
had been played on its West course, the 
one in 1929 which Bobby Jones won and 
the one in 1959 that was taken by Billy 
Casper. What was usually said of Winged 
Foot was that, yeah, sure, it’s difficult, 
but it’s no Merion, no Pebble Beach, no 
Oakland Hills. 

The basic criticisms were that it had 
no particularly dramatic stretch of holes, 
no unique scenery, or what golf course 
designers like to call an "outside in- 
fluence,” meaning a Carmel Bay near 
Pebble, or the old quarry on Merion, 
or the natural wastelands of Pine Val- 
ley. A great course, say the architects, 
is one where you don’t need a ball to 
play it. 


At Winged Foot most of the compet- 
itors would have been better off without 
a ball. Last week's Open ended all of that 
kind of talk about Winged Foot forever. 
The dramatic stretch of holes is the full 
18. And the scenery that will best be re- 
membered is all of those dead bodies 
strewn across the suburban landscape. 

Despite the glorious weather the first 
three rounds. Winged Foot produced so 
many scores in the 80s that you felt like 
looking around for old Tom Morris or 
Joe Lloyd or maybe Willie Auchterlonie, 
for surely this couldn't be 1974. Golfers 
with names like Lee Trevino, Billy Cas- 
per, Gene Littler and Tony Jacklin, men 
who knew how to win an Open, failed to 
make the 36-hole cut, and they were 
jointed by a cluster of other fairly decent 
competitors, such as Dave Hill, Charles 
Coody, Lee Elder, Bob Goalby, Tommy 
Aaron and Rod Curl. Meanwhile, most 
of those who survived were probably 
wishing they had not. 

Nicklaus began the Open by tapping 
his very first putt a swift 30 feet past the 
cup. Bogey. He bogeyed the next three 
holes, and thereafter Jack was never a 
contender. Nor was Miller, who opened 
with a 76, closed with a 77 and barely im- 
proved in between. 


Player broke fast but the course caught up. 




Nick la us spent time in some unkingiy places. 


There were two other grand old names 
out there, however, who certainly did 
their best most of the way to scrape the 
glamour away from Winged Foot itself 
and lay it on the game and the tourna- 
ment. Arnold Palmer and Gary Player. 

Player did it for two days when he 
forged into the lead on Thursday and 
then went out Friday and shot the most 
curious 73 ever, a round that saw him 
take a triple bogey, soar to six over par, 
and then fight his way back into the four- 
way tie at the halfway point. But on the 
back nine Saturday, Winged Foot 
brought Gary to his knees with a 41 and 
he was gone. 

Palmer did it for all four rounds. It 
will be remembered that good old Ar- 
nold, 44 and holding, contact lenses in 
place, getting gray now, shook some pure 
theatrics over the scene when he battled 
his way into contention on Friday and 
stayed there right up until the final few 
holes. 

It was like old times. The crowds 
whooping and charging through the trees 
and Palmer making putts, missing putts, 
slashing out of bunkers, snap-hooking 


into the forests, and airmailing three 
wood shots over mounds, creeks, trees 
and humanity. 

“I'm what you might call fired up," 
Palmer had said on Saturday. He surely 
looked it. He bounced along with the old 
energy, playing to the crowds, buoyed 
with the knowledge that the greater part 
of the world was pulling for him. As Jate 
as the I Oth hole on Sunday when he 
dropped a 40-foot birdie putt to stay 
within prayerbook range of Irwin, most 
of the noise of the tournament belonged 
to Palmer. 

But then, what had to be answered at 
last was who among the strange assort- 
ment of contenders was going to lose this 
Open the least, as Irwin and Palmer and 
Tom Watson and Forrest Fezler and Bert 
Yancey alternately cursed and tried to ca- 
ress Winged Foot. 

Let the record show that poor Wat- 
son, the leader after three rounds, had a 
six-over 41 on the last nine, that poor 
Yancey took a double bogey at the 13th 
just when he seemed to be sneaking up 
on everybody, that poor Palmer bogeyed 
three of the last six holes, that poor Fez- 
ler, who crept to within a stroke of the 
lead, bogeyed the last hole just when he 
needed the opposite. 

Even Irwin bogeyed two of the last 
four holes, but he had put himself in aw- 
fully good shape to win it. He sank a long, 
crawling birdie putt at the 9th and a sin- 
ister eight-foot birdie at the 14th, both 
of which offset bogeys on the previous 
holes. And finally over the last two holes, 
which are nothing short of par-4 mon- 
sters, and with the knowledge that at the 
moment he was down to a one-stroke 
lead over Fezler, it was all there for Ir- 
win to win or lose and he sharply dem- 
onstrated what he was made of. 

After two bad shots on 17 he saved 
his par with a putt that almost made him 
collapse from the sheer strain. And then 
at the 1 8th, after Fezler had bogeyed, and 
as he was clinging to a two-stroke lead, 
Hale Irwin took destiny by the throat. 

He stung his drive perfectly, then hit 
one of those low burners with his trusty 
two-iron. Under the circumstances it was 
a magnificent shot. As the ball bored its 
way toward the green, to settle down 
about 25 feet from the flag, Irwin knew 
he had it won. He threw up his hands 
and began the stroll through a corridor 
of cheers that will be ringing in his head 
for a lot of seasons. He almost made the 
putt he didn’t need, and happiness be- 



Miller. at 22 over, lost his Oakmont magic. 


came a one-inch tap-in for the U.S. Open 
title. And then he threw the ball about 
as far as a former defensive back could 
be expected to throw it. 

There was nothing left that Winged 
Foot could do now to defeat Hale Irwin, 
but the old relic in the suburbs of Man- 
hattan had finished at least second in the 
1974 U.S. Open. end 
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BEWARE THE DUDES 
IN THE RED HATS 

Remembering last year, Cincinnati is out to get LA. again, and with a fierce 
front four thirsting for it, the getting is plausible by ROY BLOUNT JR. 


“Fire him up, fire him up!” 

“Smoke him!” 

“Bring him some heat!” 

The Cincinnati Reds are exhorting a 
blurred, three-inch-high image of the 
Mets’ Jerry Koosman to throw a fast- 
ball past a similar likeness of Dodger Ken 
McMullen. The Reds are dressing for 
their game last Saturday with the Phil- 


lies and watching Pete Rose’s tiny lock- 
ersideTV. Koosman is beating the Dodg- 
ers 4-1 with two out in the ninth and two 
men on. If he gets McMullen the Reds 
have a chance to gain a game on Los An- 
geles, whose torrid division-leading pace 
has Cincinnati seven games behind in the 
National League West. 

“Don’t mess around with that slider! 


Throw the healer! Throw the heater!” 

Next to the TV is a box containing 17 
shirts Rose has purchased. Rose buys 
shirts in volume, he has said, because he 
gets paid in volume to do such things 
as a picture in his locker portrays him 
doing. There appears in the picture only 
one human figure, an enemy catcher 
dauntedly regarding what looks like a 
low-lying explosion, from which issues a 
Reds hat. What we have is an actual pho- 
tograph of Pete Rose descending in the 
form of a cloud of dust to score a head- 
first run. 

Koosman must have heard the Reds’ 
advice. He gets McMullen on a high hard 
one, and L.A. loses for a change. 

“The Reds are four in the loss col- 
umn,” announces Rose. He does not say 
"four down” because he doesn’t believe 



Tony Perez is a solid cleanup hitter who often finds leadoff man, inspirationa/ist and eternal battier Pete ("He's never down") Rose t>n base. 
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A defensive gem. Bench is no Johnny-come-lately as a hitter either, and Joe Morgan, swift both of bat and foot, coolly predicts 95 victories. 


in the concept ‘ ‘down” as applied to him- 
self or the Reds. 

"Rose is never down,” says Cincinnati 
Pitcher Dick Baney. “When somebody 
gets him out it stimulates him. He shifts 
into another gear. He goes back to the 
dugout and yells, ‘I’ll get you.’ ” 

•‘I’ve been on seven big-league teams,” 
says Reserve Outfielder Andy Kosco, 
“and I’ve never seen such a leader. We 
will never stop thinking we can catch the 
Dodgers, because Rose won’t let that 
happen.” 

However, the Reds did not take full 
advantage of the L.A. defeat. In their 
game with the Phillies that night Jim 
Lonborg threw a five-hitter at them, and 
they lost 5-2. Meanwhile the surprisingly 
vigorous Atlanta Braves, who were ad- 
judged noncontenders by their own su- 


perstar in spring training, won again 
and advanced to within two percentage 
points of the Reds’ perch in second place. 

So the chase is on, and the questions 
accumulate. Will the rough Reds catch 
the artful Dodgers again this year as they 
did in ’73 (when the Dodgers led them 
by 1 1 games on June 30) and as the Car- 
dinals did in the summer of ’42 (when 
the Dodgers led them by 9 Vi on Aug. 6) 
and as the Giants did in ’51 (when the 
Dodgers led them by 1 3 on Aug. 1 1 )? Or 
will the Dodgers stay as hot as they have 
been so far this season and therefore win 
an astonishing 110 games? Or has the 
One Great Scorer already worked it out 
that the aforementioned Atlanta super- 
star, Henry Aaron, is due to win this 
year's pennant with, say, his 750th ca- 
reer home run? 


The Reds believe they have the answer. 
They are going to get their thing togeth- 
er, take their word for it. “We know it’s 
there,” says Manager Sparky Anderson. 
“We just have to find a way to turn it 
loose.” 

The Reds haven’t been playing badly 
this year — their winning percentage is 
better than any team’s in baseball 
except the Dodgers’ — but obviously they 
haven’t really caught fire yet. 

Anderson, whose manner is eminently 
affable and whose hair is beautifully 
white, got the name Sparky from the way 
he used to turn it loose himself. "My first 
year playing organized ball I got kicked 
Out of 16 games,” he says. "I had to quit 
high school basketball. I used to throw 
the ball at referees. I leaped on a guy in 
center court. Once a guy got away from 

continued 
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BEWARE THE REDS continued 


me driving downcourt and I let him get 
right at his peak, going in for the layup, 
and then I hit him in the small of the 
back. Knocked him through two glass 
doors. I thought I’d killed him. I used to 
be crazy. 

"My first year managing I held a tele- 
vision set over my head, about to throw 
it, until somebody stopped me. I came 
in after a game we lost and the clubhouse 
man had these beautiful pieces of water- 
melon laid out for everybody. One play- 
er took a bite and said, ‘Boy, this is good,’ 
and I threw every piece of watermelon. 
It was all over everything. The clubhouse 
man almost cried. Another time a play- 
er had sent out for five hamburgers be- 
cause his family had just come in to town. 
The hamburgers arrived after we’d just 
lost a game and 1 said, 'Who ordered 
these hamburgers?’ 

“No one would speak up. ‘The man 
who ordered these hamburgers hasn't got 
a gut in his body,’ I said, and then I took 
one hamburger and crushed it in my hand 
and threw it down and said, ‘There's one 
of your hamburgers. There’s two.’ I did 
that with all five of ’em. I was a wild 
man — didn’t have any judgment. 

"I hit an umpire with my head three 
games in a row. And I got thrown out of 


three games just bringing the lineup card 
up to home plate. 

"Because I was raised in the Dodger 
organization, 1 was raised one way — win 
at all costs. It took me till my 30s to grow 
up. 1 was ousted from my first job man- 
aging and in my second job I could see 
that the kids 1 had didn't know anything. 
I could see that I couldn't help them if I 
was wild. I learned that you can’t let your 
feelings go. ft doesn’t have any effect if 
you do it night after night. Now I talk to 
myself. I get pale. I say ‘hold on.’ ” 

In his maturity (he is 40 now and looks 
like a very youthful 55) Sparky plays 
down the importance of the skipper's 
role. "The best managers are the people 
with the best players,” he says. He helps 
keep the Reds on their toes with tem- 
pered criticism and mixes in with them 
smoothly. On a recent plane trip he de- 
rided Second Baseman Joe Morgan 
as a card player ("The only hand he can 
play is king queen jack 10 9 and then 
you have to tell him how to play it”) but 
followed up with a little kiss on Morgan’s 
sideburn. 

And in his maturity Sparky does not 
try to tamper with the team's core of 
strength, which is the offensive authority 
of Rose, Morgan, Catcher Johnny Bench 


and First Baseman Tony Perez — referred 
to by their teammates as The Four. 

These are hard, tightly wound men. 
Thanks in part, no doubt, to the tradi- 
tion begun by Baiting Coach Ted Klu- 
szewski, who is built like two or three 
bears tied together and was recently 
named to the Polish Hall of Fame, the 
typical Red hitter is big-armed, chunky 
and intense, assumes a compact closed 
stance and holds his bat at an odd, men- 
acing angle as he awaits the pitch. 

"It’s a long season,” says Sparky. 
“The team that wins is the team that 
holds up in the hot months. The trav- 
eling takes its toll. Swinging the bat is a 
lot different in April, May. June than it 
is in July, August, September. Our club 
is physical. We’re not a finesse team like 
the Dodgers. We’re endurance.” 

The Reds’ hard boys tend to prefer the 
hot months. Rose, last year’s NL batting 
champion with a .338 average, always 
starts slowly — he’s down around .280 
now — and heats up as the weather does, 
like a cold-blooded animal. 

That is why the Reds feel so confident. 
They are like a snowman who knows he 
is built around a fireplug. As ex-Oriole 
Merv Rettenmund says, “These guys act 
like they’re in first place even when 
they’re not.” 

“We’ve been up, we’ve been down,” 
says Bench, the superb defensive catcher 
who since 1969 has been hitting 20-some- 
thing homers in odd-numbered years and 
40-something (and winning the MVP 
award) in even-numbered ones, and is 
not far behind schedule in ’74 with a 
team-leading 13 homers and 41 RBIs. 
"We know we’re a good team.” 

"We'll win our 95 games,” says Mor- 
gan, just as matter-of-factly as he says, 
"I’ll get 115 walks, because that’s me.” 
And Sparky says firmly, "Rose would hit 
.300 even if he was only at .230 now be- 
cause he's a .300 hitter. A bat has a cer- 
tain amount of hits in it.” 

Of the current National League con- 
tenders, Cincinnati has been in the play- 
offs most consistently over the last four 
years. "People tend to favor the club 
that’s been there before,” says Sparky. 
"I believe 60 to 70% of the people you’d 
ask would say the Reds are going to catch 
the Dodgers.” It is true that the Reds 
have more established stars. Over in the 
American League Reggie Jackson of the 
A’s recently listened for a while to praise 



of the Dodgers and then said, "Yeah, but 
you wait until the end of the season, and 
then look at those dudes in the red hats.” 
The Reds are different from the A’s, who 
are generally regarded as the class of the 
other league. The Reds adhere with seem- 
ing docility to their organization's short- 
hair-and-no-mustache policy, and al- 
though there is considerable hard riding 
in the clubhouse — the other members of 
The Four call Rose a Judy hitter, for in- 
stance, because he gets so many singles — 
such ribbing does not approach the fes- 
tival of outright candor and wrestling 
that prevails among the A's. Rose recent- 
ly abandoned his interest in a local pub- 
lication called Pete Roxe's Reds Alert at 
the front office’s insistence, after a con- 
tributor criticized reserve Shortstop 
Darrel Chaney (currently batting . 1 60). 

But the Reds know who they are, and 
their self-confidence seems realistic even 
though they have won none of five from 
L. A. so far this year. Needless to say they 
are looking for revenge in their July 2-4 
series with the Dodgers in Cincinnati. It 
was on July 1 and 2 at home last year 
that the Reds beat the Dodgers three 
straight and began to turn the race 
around. 

Pinch hitter Phil Gagliano, a former 
Cardinal, veteran of several pennant 
races and a nimble man with a cliche, 
says, "The best team will win. It’s a sea- 
son of 162 games. The cream will rise to 
the top.” 

"Well, I don’t know about that,” says 
former Dodger great Pee Wee Reese. He 
has driven up from Kentucky to make 
sure Louisville Slugger bats, which he 
represents, are maintaining their com- 
fortable but perhaps not insurmountable 
lead in the race against Adirondack for 
the bats-with-most-hits-in-them crown. 
The Dodgers, he says, always believed 
they had the best team. “We always 
thought we couldn’t lose. And of course 
you know we did.” 

They may again if the Reds make a 
habit of operating as they did last Fri- 
day, the day before the loss to the 
Phillies. . . . 

The Reds trail the Phils2-1 in the third. 
Morgan leads off with a double, barely 
beating the throw at second with a head- 
first slide. "That’s the only way I can slide 
on a double," he says, "because I be in 
a deep lean.” Then with Bench up, Mor- 
gan steals third. “That way they don’t 


walk John to set up the double play,” 
Morgan says, "because now I score on 
the double play. And they aren’t going 
to be throwing him that slider low and 
away and it’s in the dirt and I score. We 
wouldn’t be the players we are without 
each other. When Pete gets on I have that 
big hole on the right side to hit through, 
with the first baseman holding him on. 
When I get on, Bench gels more fastballs 
because I’m going to steal on breaking 
stuff.” 

Bench hits a single off the left-field 
wall. Perez hits a single up the middle. 
Third Baseman Dan Driessen, a muscle 
hitter in the true Reds mold, takes an un- 
usual tack, bunting so well that he not 
only advances the runners but draws a 
wild throw and goes to second. Terry 
Crowley hits a line single. 

Cesar Geronimo's full name, accord- 
ing to the press book, is Cesar F. Ge- 
ronimo. He is aiding The Four consid- 
erably by hitting .315 this year, and he 
plays a center field that is as spectacular 
as his name. He hits a single. 

Dave Concepcion’s fielding at short- 
stop is smooth and wide-ranging. Al- 
though he is skinny — back in Venezuela 
he thought he was too much of a "super- 
shrimp,” he says, to make it to the big 
leagues — he seems to have established 
himself as a steady .280 hitter with some 
power. Now Concepcion executes a deft 
sacrifice bunt. 

Don Gullett is the hardest-throwing 
member of a pitching staff that is often 
put down by comparison with the Dodg- 
ers’ pitchers — or the Reds’ hitters — but 
which includes men who cither have been 
or are currently quite solid: starters Jack 
Billingham, Clay Kirby, Fred Norman 
and Roger Nelson and relievers Pedro 
Borbon and Clay Carroll. Gullett pops 
up. Rose — whose name is so apt, com- 
bining elements of redness and ascen- 
sion — provides the climax to a nice six- 
run inning by hitting a double. Gullett — 
good name for a pitcher who doesn’t 
choke — hangs on to pilch a complete- 
game victory, 7-4, which is the kind of 
score you expect the Reds to win by. 

“The boys was hacking it hard,” says 
Morgan afterward. “Even Rose hit one 
hard — not real hard, now. . . 

So goes the kidding among the con- 
fident Four. Cool, but with fire beneath 
the ice. Might be wise to keep the ex- 
tinguishers handy, L.A. end 



While Sparky mostly has eyes forL.A., he can- 
not ignore Bad Henry's threatening Braves. 





THE CASE OF THE ABSENT EGGS 


A raid on wild birds' nests in Wales gave a Cockney investigator the due that led to an international chase and 
certain surprising discoveries in the office of an honored science professor at Yale by CLIVE GAMMON 


ago one such clash led to a series of events 
that has destroyed an international egg- 
collecting operation directed — in the 
name of science, to be sure — by a dis- 
tinguished Yale professor. 

In March 1973 a sheet-metal worker 
named David Neville made a trip to re- 
mote hill country in Wales with three 
other men. Their luggage included coils 
of rope, climbing irons, a grapnel, wood- 
en boxes lined with foam plastic, some 
delicate drills and blowpipes. Their pur- 
pose was to raid a colony of ravens and 
take their eggs, and they had successfully 
accomplished this when they were 
stopped and searched by police who had 
been told by local bird watchers that the 
men were acting suspiciously. Seventeen 
raven’s eggs were found in their car, and 
the men were duly charged under the Pro- 
tection of Birds Act. Three months later 
they were fined a modest $72 apiece. 

And there the incident might have end- 
ed, but a report of the case found its way 
to the desk of Richard Porter, Investi- 
gations Officer for the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds, who recalled Da- 
vid Colin Neville, albeit faintly. Richard 
Porter isn’t everyone’s idea of a field nat- 
uralist or of a detective. He wears his hair 
long and lank. He has a drooping ban- 
ditti mustache and his pants are fashion- 
ably flared. At 30 he is perhaps one of 
the first members of the ecogeneration, 
though instead of expressing just a vague, 
hippie-like concern with the Earth, he has 
a very precise objective — to protect the 
wild birds that first fascinated him as a 
Cockney kid. There are drawbacks to 
bird watching where Porter grew up near 
London’s East End, but when he was 
nine he erected a sign in the backyard 
saying bird club and studied the avail- 
able robins. 

By 1971 he had become full-time in- 
vestigations officer for the RSPB. He had 
already made his name as the scourge of 
the egg stealers in a five-day chase 
through the Scottish Highlands in pur- 
suit of two men who had raided golden- 
eagle nests. The men were apprehended 
as they arrived at a hotel late one night 
after a day’s collecting. 


T he eggs of birds are beautiful. That 
in itself would be enough to make 
them desirable things to own. But some 
of them are also rare, and the combina- 
tion of beauty and rarity is a tempting 
one, especially when spiced with illegal- 
ity. Even though most Western countries 
have outlawed the taking of wild birds’ 
eggs, especially those of threatened spe- 


cies, there still are obsessed collectors 
who will risk legal penalties and some- 
times their lives in perilous climbs to pos- 
sess them. 

And so each spring a small war is 
fought out between the forces of conser- 
vation and illegal egg collectors in many 
countries. There are defeats and victories 
for both sides, but in Britain two springs 


Richard Portar goes after illegal egg takers without regard to their academic standing. 
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That was his first case. Since then he 
has carried out more than 200 investi- 
gations for the RSPB, almost all of them 
ending in convictions. But the train of 
events that began on the Welsh hillside 
in the spring of last year led to his most 
significant achievement. 

Checking his files, Porter found David 
Neville's name had cropped up in 1971 in 
a case in Ontario. The Canadian Wildlife 
Service had discovered and confiscated 
some large collections of wild birds’ eggs 
that had been offered for sale. His arrest 
in Wales indicated Neville was still active 
in the trade. With a warrant and the help 
of the police, Porter raided Neville’s 
house in Coventry. “There was a huge 
collection of eggs there," says Porter, 
“but we couldn't do anything about it.” 
Under British law if you want to convict 
an egg bandit, you have to issue the sum- 
mons within six months of his stealing the 
eggs, but there wasn’t a single diary or 
data card in Neville’s house. Such docu- 
ments were bound to exist, though. Even 
little boys label their egg collections. A 
serious operator like Neville would cer- 
tainly have a full written record some- 
where, with dates and locations. 

Repeated questioning by Porter and 
the police finally broke Neville down. He 
admitted that he had hidden the records 
in his grandmother's house, and there 
they were eventually found under a pile 
of clothes in a bedroom closet. Neville 
had carefully documented his trips, and 
on the basis of correspondence showing 
he was exchanging eggs he was fined 
SI, 000, and his collection, his climbing 
equipment and his maps were confiscat- 
ed. Without a smile, he told the court 
that he hadn’t realized egg collecting was 
illegal; in future, he planned to lake up 
bird watching. 

Porter, meanwhile, had flown to 
Washington to consult with the U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior. With the data 
cards found under the clothes, he had 
also discovered a file of letters from the 
United States. They were dated from 
Feb. 7, 1972 until close to the time of 
Neville's encounter with police in Wales 
the following spring. They were to lead 
to the seizure of documents at Yale Uni- 
versity by special agents of the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and by the end of 
the investigation it was learned that more 
than 200 collectors of wild birds’ eggs in 
64 countries were involved in the case. 

The letters Porter discovered were on 
the Yale University letterhead, specifical- 


ly from the office of the director of the 
Peabody Museum, and were signed by 
the director himself. Professor Charles 
G. Sibley, one of the most reputable of 
U.S. ornithologists, second vice-presi- 
dent of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union and in 1970-71 the recipient of 
that organization's Brewster Memorial 
Award for, according to the citation, 
“his outstanding work during the pre- 
vious 10 years on North American 
birds.” There were also a number of con- 
signment notes. One recorded the dis- 
patch to Neville of eggs of the American 
rough-legged hawk marked “Return of 
your loan,” somewhat of a surprise in 
view of geographical considerations. 

In addition, there were acknowledg- 
ments of the receipt of large numbers of 
vials containing the egg whites of many 
British species, including several highly 
protected ones. 

The correspondence began with a for- 
mal request for Neville’s help in securing 
British wild birds’ eggs for Professor Sib- 
ley's researches, but very swiftly the let- 
ters took on a more friendly and intimate 
tone. By April 5, 1972 Professor Sibley 
was relaxed enough to recount some of 
his own egg-collecting adventures. 
“When I was in England in 1959-60," he 
wrote, “I collected some rook egg white 
myself. 1 well remember the day when I 
poked a rook nest from below with a long 
stick and tried to catch the eggs as I 
tipped them out of the nest. The first egg 
came over the edge of the nest very nicely 
and then, just above my head, it hit a 
small branch and ‘splat.’ I had egg white 
and yolk all over my face. . . .” 

Though the ecological and legal con- 
sequences were the same. Professor Sib- 
ley was not an egg collector in the or- 
dinary sense. What he needed were the 
whites of birds' eggs. His hope was to es- 
tablish a new method of classifying the 
bird species of the world according to the 
protein makeup of the albumen in their 
eggs. In 1972, 12 British collectors were 
licensed to gather the eggs of certain birds 
for Professor Sibley. He wrote to Nev- 
ille on May 9, 1972: “I understand com- 
pletely the relationship between the li- 
censes and my report and I also under- 
stand the meaning of discretion concern- 
ing other species. I am sure we all 
appreciate the marvelous bureaucratic 
nonsense that is involved in setting up 
such a complicated arrangement as the 
Home Office has imposed upon us. How- 
ever, we shall follow out our assigned 



dive Simson takes an Anglo-Saxon attitude. 


roles as if we were participants in a 
play.” 

By now, however, Neville was becom- 
ing importunate. Only small amounts of 
money passed between the two men, to 
cover postal charges. What Neville want- 
ed were eggs for his own collection. Pro- 
fessor Sibley wrote to tell him that two 
clutches of North American eggs of un- 
named species were on their way to Eng- 
land and he also passed on to Neville 
some of his “contacts” in southern Af- 
rica, adding that each of them “would 
of course wish to preserve his ‘security.’ ” 

It all sounds harmless enough, until 
one realizes what is at stake. On May 8 
Professor Sibley had written, “Your lat- 
est shipment consisting of seven species 
and 17 vials [is] safely to hand. Needless 
to say I was both impressed and delight- 
ed to find the beautiful material of Falco 
peregrinus. Also, needless to say, 1 will 
make no further comment concerning the 
source of the specimen.’’ 

Falco peregrinus is the peregrine fal- 
con, the fastest, and for many the most 
beautiful, bird of prey in the world, steel 

continued 
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ABSENT EGGS continued 



The big eggs are (clockwise from upper 
left): rough-legged hawk, stone curlew, os- 
prey, raven and rare peregrine falcon. The 
small: crested titmouse and ring plover. 


gray-winged, golden-lidded. It is also one 
of the rarest, its numbers having been se- 
verely reduced by infertility brought on 
by the ingestion of insecticides. In Brit- 
ain now there are believed to be no more 
than 250 pairs, and the species qualifies 
for a major security watch in the nesting 
season and right through the summer, for 
the fledglings are also a desirable prize 
for would-bc falconers and collectors of 
birds of prey. 

Neville was not the only ally that Pro- 
fessor Sibley had in England, although he 
was the most important. Neville was a 
member of a group called the Jourdain 
Society, and it was to 1 1 other members 
of that society that the other licenses were 
issued. The president of the society, and 
one of the 12 licensees, is Brigadier Clive 
Simson, a retired artillery officer. 

The Jourdain Society, named for the 



Professor Sibley defends scientific rights. 


Reverend F. C. R. Jourdain, a .espected 
ornithologist of the 1930s, is the only so- 
ciety in the world that is devoted to the 
study of eggs, or oology. It was formed 
50 years ago as a breakaway group from 
another organization and meets four 
times a year to dine at the Constitutional 
Club in St. James’s, London. There, says 
Brigadier Simson, members exhibit eggs 
they have obtained. The membership of 
the club fluctuates between 50 and 100, 
and the dropouts are not always for the 
usual reasons. Embarrassingly for the so- 
ciety, its dining secretary, Michael Daw- 
son, had to resign this year after he had 
been successfully prosecuted for taking 
live peregrine fledglings from their nest 
in northern England, as well as 39 eggs 
of other protected species — that informa- 
tion, incidentally, having come from the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service after Pro- 
fessor Sibley’s office at Yale was raided. 

Brigadier Simson regretted this but he 
said of Dawson, "The man had to go.” 
The society has its own private code of 
ethics and its own list of 25 species of 
birds whose eggs must be left alone. "We 
had our list long before the Protection of 
Birds Act,” says the brigadier, "and we 
only expel people who are successfully 
prosecuted for taking the eggs of the orig- 
inal 25 rare birds." He does not answer 
directly when asked if members may be 
expelled for taking eggs not on the Jour- 
dain Society’s taboo list but still protect- 
ed by law. "Honestly,” he protests, “to 
make a villain out of a schoolboy for tak- 
ing a blackbird's egg. . . Too indig- 
nant to complete the thought, he goes on 
to another: “It’s too silly, really, to expel 
people for taking this kind of thing.” A 
flash of very Anglo-Saxon anger shows at 
what he considers to be an interference 
with his rights when he mentions bird re- 
serves and the wardens who guard them. 
"You go up to Windermere or Hawks- 
head” — bird-of-prey country in the Lake 
District — “and they bloody well look at 
you as if they own it. They don’t own it. 
You and I own it.” 

There is much of the bright-eyed 
schoolboy in Brigadier Simson, much of 
the innocent charm of the professional 
soldier whose life has been curiously pro- 
tected — a courteous, hospitable old man 
whom it is impossible to dislike as he sits 
in his den in his house in Fyfield, Hamp- 
shire, his collections of eggs (every Brit- 
ish species), moths and butterflies (every 
British species) ranged around him. In al- 
most every way he is the complete oppo- 


site of RSPB investigator Richard Porter, 
a man he dislikes intensely. (“Little bas- 
tard was in this room for three hours. 
Horrid little man.”) Porter was a Cock- 
ney kid who watched tufted ducks in 
Stoke Newington, London. Simson’s 
early days were spent in the beautiful 
Norfolk village of Wells next the Sea. He 
was brought up by an uncle who was a 
great wildfowler and bird man. The fu- 
ture brigadier spent long hours in the 
coastal marshes. “I remember seeing all 
those gulls’ and terns’ eggs,” he says. 
“Everybody collected them. My interest 
in eggs grew as I grew." It only lapsed 
once, when he served in India during the 
last days of the British Raj. 

When the brigadier came back to Eu- 
rope, though, his childhood ambition to 
collect the eggs of every British breeding 
species took over again. He finally 
achieved it in 1960 in Iceland, the Protec- 
tion of Birds Act having by then created 
"difficulties” for collectors in Britain. He 
displays the eggs, lovingly laid out in 
shallow polished mahogany drawers. 
“Look at the variety of markings in these 
crested titmouse eggs," he says. And one 
gives him what would seem to be the ap- 
propriate response: that they are very 
beautiful. 

“No, not beautiful,” he snaps. “This 
one belongs to the Scottish crested tit- 
mouse. It has been separated by 8,000 
years of evolution from this one, the Con- 
tinental crested titmouse. Look at the dif- 
ference.” There is indeed a difference. 

“Why do they do it?” Richard Porter 
asks. "They camp out in appalling con- 
ditions. They carry out desperately dan- 
gerous climbs until they’ve got the eggs. 
Then they put them in a mahogany cab- 
inet, with just themselves and a few 
friends to see them. They’re just like kids. 
They’re captivated by the eggs.” 

The motivation behind illegal egg col- 
lecting is complex. But there is one point 
on which it is possible to be fairly certain. 
Those who do it are not in it for the mon- 
ey. There is, certainly, significant cash in- 
volved in the stealing of fledgling birds of 
prey to be sold to falconers and collec- 
tors. (The RSPB refuses to quote typical 
figures because it feels it might encourage 
fledgling raids on a larger scale; the ad- 
mission is significant in itself.) But as far 
as eggs go, the market is not only small 
but it can be satisfied with eggs from oth- 
er countries. The egg of a Swedish osprey 
is indistinguishable from that of a Scot- 
tish bird, for example, even though the 

continued 
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My economical Nova-6 Hatchback. 

It didn't cost a lot but it sure does hold a lot. 



situation. Luckily, my Nova is pretty 
good with gas. 

Another big thing. Once in a while 
I go back home for a visit, and last 
summer I went on a 
2,000-mile vacation 
trip, and my Nova 
was great on the road. 
It’s quiet and solid and 
I guess 


what T'm getting at is that 
I did the right thing. And I 
think if anybody asked me 
I’d say that the Chevy Nova is 
just about perfect for a working girl. 

Or even a working man for that 
matter. 

CHEVROtET MAKES SENSE FOR AMERICA. , 


Big cars make me feel comfortable. 
Until it’s time to parallel park. Small 
cars make me feel economical and wise. 
But. I like to camp and carry friends 
around with me sometimes. 


The Chevy Nova 
Hatchback is perfect. 
It’s small enough to 
be easy to drive in 
the city. It’s big 
enough for camping. 
The rear seats fold 
down to make a 
nice flat space six 
feet long. That’s 
helping today 
because I’m moving 
to a bigger apartment. 
I can afford that 
because my Nova was 
economically priced. 


Of course, most days 
I’m not moving or camp 
ing, right? Well, Nova 
is a great everyday car, 
too. It’s easy for me to 
drive. I ordered 
automatic transmission 
and power steering. I 
don’t feel cramped or 
intimidated by big cars 
like you might in a sma 
car, whizzing along the 
expressway. 


The real reason I bought the car was 
I liked the looks of it. Kind of sporty 
looking, you know. And the price was 
a thing too, of course. 


It was a good price by comparison. 
Jerry and I shopped around and got 
an idea of the prices of cars 
beforehand. 

When I got the car I wasn’t 
aware of the current energy 
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species is far rarer in Scotland than in 
Sweden. An osprey egg at around $250 is 
in the highest price bracket. But men do 
not dangle in darkness 100 feet down in 
a disused mine shaft for the far lower 
prices obtainable for the eggs of species 
like ravens, or chance heavy fines and 
quite often some social disgrace, as in the 
case of the two highly respected country 
doctors fined in Britain last year. 

The drive to collect seems somehow 
primitive, though Brigadier Simson as- 
serts stoutly that banning the collecting 
of wild birds' eggs is a serious loss to sci- 
ence. “Our collectors, let’s call them field 
ornithologists, are interested in the actu- 
al study of the eggs, the whole point of 
eggs. Why do some birds lay long eggs, 
others round eggs? Why are some red, 
some blue? Why are there variations be- 
tween the species? There is such a thing as 
scientific oology, and it can't go on with- 
out allowing people to study eggs. 
You've got to train young fellows. We're 
all getting old now and where arc the peo- 
ple who know anything about eggs? Now 
there’s a new dimension to this, the study 
of the egg white — a new theory in bird 
taxonomy, the classification of birds. 
Have you heard,” he asks abruptly, 
“about Professor Sibley?” 

The assistance provided by the briga- 
dier to the professor was yet another as- 
pect of the affair revealed in the corre- 
spondence seized from Neville. It was 
Brigadier Simson who had coordinated 
the recruitment of the Jourdain Society 
members to work with Professor Sibley, 
and the latter had written to the collec- 
tors, “I will prepare my report by assem- 
bling the data received from you — and 
will send the entire set to Clive Simson 
for checking. When he is confident that 
everything is in order, we will forward 
my report to the H.O.” In other words 
it was apparently important that the re- 
port to the Home Office discuss only the 
species covered by the license. In conver- 
sation, the brigadier seemed aware that 
some of the 12 had gone beyond the con- 
fines of their licenses. “While they were 
looking for those [i.e., the eggs of spe- 
cies for which a license had been grant- 
ed] they found other eggs and sent them 
to him as well,” he said. “Not rare stuff— 
they just sent stuff that wasn't on the 
license.” 

The “other eggs,” in Neville’s case 
alone, represented almost 40 species — 29 
more than the license specified. 

“They got Sibley under a most quaint 

continued 
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Seven & Seven. 



“Funny, but I didn’t know you 
could cut hair.” 

“Neither did I,” she replied. 

“Well then, what do you call this?” 

“Practice,” she said. “I’ve gotta 
start somewhere.” 

So she snipped a little more off 
the top. And he sipped a little more of 
his Seven & Seven. 

That’s Seagram’s 7 and 7 Up, and 
no matter how you cut it, it always 
turns out right. 

Just get it nice and tall, over plenty 
of ice, and find someone to share it. 

The Seven & Seven. 

Even without practice, 
it’s perfect. 
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ABSENT EGGS continued 

law that the Yanks produced them- 
selves," Brigadier Simson went on. He 
meant the Lacey Act, which says, among 
other things, that it is illegal to import 
into the U.S. any animal or part of an an- 
imal that is protected in its country of or- 
igin. “Egg white! It was never designed 
for that. This was a purely scientific ven- 
ture. I mean, he had to have it from Eu- 
rope because the birds aren't there in 
America for him to get. They got the 
American police to search his office." 

After Richard Porter had consulted 
Washington, special agents of the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service began a thor- 
ough investigation of Professor Sibley's 
activities from March 1972 to June 1973. 
On Aug. 29 of last year two of them ar- 
rived at his Yale office with a search war- 
rant. Professor Sibley was on vacation in 
Maine. His secretary phoned him. one of 
the agents explained what they were 
about to do and suggested he arrange for 
legal help. It was all very civilized, even 
discreet. Two lawyers representing Yale 
were with the agents when they discov- 
ered many documents relating to the 
professor's egg-white collecting. 

A charge under the Lacey Act, howev- 
er, depended on solid proof that the wild 
bird conservation laws of other countries 
had clearly been broken. Also, a decision 
had to be made whether to make a civil 
or a criminal case against Professor Sib- 
ley. Eventually, after several months' 
delay, he was formally charged with “il- 
legally importing bird parts taken abroad 
in violation of foreign wildlife laws." On 
May 20, 1974 he paid a civil penally of 
53,000. 

Professor Sibley argues that the limita- 
tions imposed by the license were a frus- 
trating insult to scientific research, and 
(hat the regulations need amending. 
Bird-conservation groups, he believes, 
are composed of people ruled by their 
emotions and with little or no knowledge 
of bird populations. He says, “The idea 
that taking a few eggs would endanger 
the survival of the species is the most ri- 
diculous thing you could imagine. " And 
he insists on the importance of his re- 
search work into the protein content of 
the albumen of wild birds. But with equal 
dedication people like Richard Porter in- 
sist that there must be a better way to 
knowledge than stealing the eggs of a per- 
egrine falcon, a stone curlew, a little ring 
plover, a crested titmouse and other wild 
birds of Britain whose nests were raided 
on Professor Sibley's behalf. end 
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FOREIGN 

INVASION 

As hundreds of alien athletes compete for U.S. colleges with marked 
success, some of the natives grow restless by JOHN MANNERS 


T hree and a half years ago Nick Rose 
was chopping coconut in the Cad- 
bury chocolate factory outside Bristol, 
England. He would get up at 6:30 in the 
morning and run to work. During his 40- 
minutc lunch break he would run four 
to five miles. After work he would run 
again. At 19 he was European junior 


cross-country champion, and he had big- 
ger titles in mind. 

Just before Christmas 1970, he got a 
telephone call from a man named Alan 
Launder, who explained that he was as- 
sistant track coach at Western Kentucky 
University. Launder was English, home 
for the holidays, and he had heard about 


Africa leads, England follows, but Western 
Kentucky's Rose passed Washington State’s 
Ngeno to finish second in NCAA three-mile. 

Rose's cross-country success. He wanted 
to know if Rose would be interested in a 
four-year athletic scholarship at Western 
Kentucky. 

"When you get offered one of those." 
says Rose now, “it shakes you. It’s like 
a dream, too good to be true." 

Rose had left school three years be- 
fore Launder approached him, and at the 
time he had no intention of furthering 
his education. "I thought I'd had enough 
of school," he recalls, “and I wanted to 
make a bit of money. I turned the offer 
down at first. But then they put me on 
shift work at the factory, and I figured 
I’d give the scholarship a try." 

Two weeks ago Rose finished second 
in the three-mile run at the NCAA cham- 
pionships in Austin. He was one of 1 1 
foreign entrants in an initial field of 43 
for the event. In the final, won by Paul 
Geis. a Texan who goes to Oregon, six 
of the first seven men who followed Geis 
across the line were foreign. 

One of the American entrants was 
Brad Duffey. who holds the school rec- 
ord for three miles at the University of 
California. Duffey finished well back in 
his heal and failed to make the final. 

“I coold look at it selfishly," Duffey 
says, “and say that foreigners should be 
kept out of NCAA competition. It would 
help me. I'd have a lot less talented guys 
to run against. But it would keep them 
from coming to this country and bene- 
fiting from our institutions. If I’m al- 
lowed to compete, they should be, loo." 

And so they were, more than 70 of 
them at this year’s championships. Gar- 
ry Hill of Track & Field News estimates 
that between 200 and 300 foreign citizens 
arc competing in track and field for U.S. 
colleges. In Austin foreign athletes made 
up 13' , of the total entry. They won six 
individual events (hammer, discus, triple 
jump, 220, six-mile and decathlon) and 
accounted for more than 25' , of the team 
points. At the NAIA championships in 
May (the NAIA is an association of 
smaller colleges with somewhat less strin- 
gent admission requirements than the 
NCAA), foreign athletes won nine of 21 
individual events. The winning team, 
Eastern New Mexico, which has Olym- 
pians from Kenya. Ghana and the Fiji 
Islands, picked up6l ofits67 pointsfrom 
overseas competitors. 
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A number of coaches at Austin were 
unhappy about all this. Mel Brodt. pres- 
ident of the U.S. Track and Field Coach- 
es Association, said two-thirds of his or- 
ganization's members want foreign ath- 
letes kept out of NCAA championships. 
"The American national championships 
ought to be for Americans," Brodt said. 
"At the last cross-country champion- 
ships, half of the first 25 finishers were 
foreign. That means they become All- 
American. How can you be All-Amer- 
ican if you're not even American?" 

John Kipkemoi Ngeno of Kenya has 
been All-American in track and cross- 
country four times in his two years at 
Washington State University. At Austin, 
Ngeno won the six-mile in 90° heat and 
high humidity, and returned the next 
night to finish a creditable fourth in the 
three-mile, behind Geis, Rose and an 
Englishman named Ron Martin. Ngeno 
scored 14 of Washington State's 15 
points. The other point was scored by his 
countryman John Kiplangat Ngeno, who 
was sixth in the 120-yard high hurdles. 
The two Ngenos are not related, though 
they come from the same district in west- 
ern Kenya and went to the same high 
school. They enrolled at Washington 
Slate two years ago, after Kiplangat's 
brother, then a teacher of political sci- 
ence at the University of Puget Sound, 
told the WSU coach about them. The 
coach, John Chaplin, was skeptical, but 
he sent them a letter, and they came. "It 
was the easiest recruiting I've ever done," 
says Chaplin. 

"That's what recruiting foreigners is 
all about," says Wayne Vandcnburg. 
coach at the University of Texas at El 
Paso from 1966 through 1972. "I went 
after foreign athletes for one reason: it 
was easy to recruit 'em.” This year there 
were 17 non-U. S. citizens on UTEP’s 
squad of 44. When the team won the 
NCAA indoor championships in March, 
two-thirds of its points came from for- 
eign athletes, and at Austin aliens ac- 
counted for all of UTEP's 25 points. 

Vandcnburg takes credit for UTEP's 
foreign policy. "I was a one-man show," 
he says. "No assistant and very little 
money. I went the fastest, easiest way for 
the guy 1 thought was going to do the 
job for me. Foreign kids weren't spoiled. 
They hadn’t been bombarded with schol- 
arship olTers, t ri ps to visit the campus and 
. . . well, I wouldn't say fringes. Not that 
illegal inducements haven't been offered, 
but when you recruit a foreign kid you 


don't have to talk in terms of giving him 
a little extra." 

Vandcnburg began chasing foreigners 
when he was an assistant coach at the 
University of New Mexico in 1965. Okla- 
homa City University had just dropped 
its track program, and there had been 
seven Australians on the team. Vanden- 
burg landed one, George Scott,a distance 
runner. The next year Vandenburg went 
to El Paso as head coach. Scott stayed 
on at New Mexico, but he advised other 
Australians interested in coming to 
America to go to UTEP. In a couple of 
years, with the help of Scott and other 
athletes from half a dozen countries, 
Vandcnburg had assembled what became 
known as UTEP's “foreign legion.” 

These were not the first foreign track 
men to compete for U.S. colleges. Two 
Jamaican stars. Herb McKenley (Illi- 
nois) and George Rhoden (Morgan 
Stale), won eight NCAA 220 and 440 ti- 
tles in the late 1940s and early 1950s. At 
about the same time. Coach Jumbo El- 
liott at Villanova opened his so-called 
"Irish pipeline" with a distance runner 
named Jimmy Reardon; by the mid- 
1950s it had produced Olympic champi- 
on Ron Delany, who won the 1,500-me- 
ter at Melbourne for Ireland and four 
NCAA titles for Villanova. 

In the late 1950s University of Hous- 
ton Coach John Morriss put together a 
cross-country team around a nucleus of 
Australians that included Olympian and 
two-time NCAA cross-country champi- 
on Al Lawrence. The Houston team won 
the I960 NCAA cross-country champi- 
onship with an all-foreign squad whose 
average age was 26. One of Lawrence’s 
individual rivals among collegians that 
year was a McNecsc State (La. ) College 
freshman from England named Fred 
Norris. He was 39. 

About then the NCAA decided that 
overseas recruiting had gotten out of 
hand. In 1961 the organization adopted 
Bylaw 4-l-(f)-(2), which became known 
as the "overage-foreigner rule." Directed 
against recruiting practices in soccer, 
hockey and tennis as well as in track, the 
rule stated essentially that for every year 
a foreign athlete had competed abroad 
after his 20th birthday, he would lose a 
year of varsity eligibility for NCAA 
championship competition. Because the 
rule was subsequently adopted by most 
major conferences, it soon applied to al- 
most all collegiate competition, not just 
the NCAA championships. 


Vandenburg thinks the rule is unnec- 
essary and unfair. "Since when." he says, 
"arc 23-year-old foreigners better ath- 
letes than 23-year-old Americans? All of 
a sudden, because a guy’s from Austra- 
lia or England or Africa, he's a super- 
stud." The rule did not curtail Vanden- 
burg's recruiting. He simply made sure 
his foreigners could prove they were 
young enough for their full quota of 
eligibility. 

Another school that recruited foreign- 
ers despite the rule was Brigham Young 
University. BYU's track team would 
tour Europe every three years for the pur- 
pose of promoting Mormonism but with 
the invariable result of attracting track 
men to the campus in Provo, Utah. 
BYU's trainer, Marv Roberson, would 
conduct clinics in Europe each summer 
and return w ith names for Clarence Ro- 
bison, the track coach. Robison insists 
such recruiting is consistent w ith the pol- 
icies of both the university and the Mor- 
mon Church. 

"Our scholarship athletes are just a 
drop in the bucket of foreigners on our 
campus," he says. "There are more than 
70 countries represented here. The sign 
over the main gate reads the world is 
our campus." Robison adds that about 
a third of his recruits become Mormons, 
and he points out that the kids from over- 
seas are, by and large, serious students. 

"Better than 85' j of them graduate,” 
he says. "In most schools, if a kid used 
up his eligibility under the overage rule, 
he'd just go home. At BYU we encour- 
age him to stay on and graduate. ' At his 
own expense, however, since an athlete 
who is ineligible tocompeteis almost cer- 
tain to lose his athletic scholarship. 

Other coaches began to follow BYU 
and UTEP. Dave Walker at East Ten- 
nessee Slate developed an Irish connec- 
tion similar to Elliott's at Villanova; 
Jerry Bean of Western Kentucky concen- 
trated his recruiting in the west of Eng- 
land; Don Meyers at Colorado signed up 
four Ghanaian internationals in quick 
succession. 

Alarmed at this resurgence of foreign 
recruiting, the NCAA lowered the cul- 
ofT age from 20 to 19 and introduced 
tighter academic requirements. Yet the 
foreign athletes kept coming. In 1971 Dr. 
LcRoy Walker, a diplomat and educator 
as well as track coach at North Carolina 
Central University, organized the first 
U.S. vs. Africa track meet in Durham, 
N.C. In the process he recruited two 
continued 
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FOREIGN INVASION continued 


young Kenyan Olympians he had been 
pursuing since 1968: sprinter Julius Sang 
and British Commonwealth 800-meter 
champion Robert Ouko. The next spring, 
running for North Carolina Central, the 
two Kenyans contributed to one world 
and one collegiate relay record and at- 
tracted considerable attention to their 
small, predominantly black school. But 
when it came time for them to partici- 
pate in the 1972 NCAA championships, 
they were declared ineligible under the 
overage-foreigner rule. (This year Walk- 
er threatened an injunction if Sang and 
Ouko were barred: they competed.) 

A change was on the way, however. 
Early last year the NCAA stripped How- 
ard University in Washington, D.C. of 
its 1971 national soccer title partly be- 
cause a number of Howard's players had 
been overage foreigners. Howard took 
the NCAA to court and challenged the 
constitutionality of the rule. On Decem- 
ber 10, 1973 Judge Gerhard A. Gescll 
(the judge presiding over the Ellsberg 
break-in case) found that Bylaw 4-l-(f )- 
(2) failed to comply with the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th Amendment, 
and he ordered the rule suspended. By 
the time of the NCAA championships at 
Austin two weeks ago, many felt that the 
floodgates were open, and that by next 
fall U.S. campuses would be awash with 
world-class aliens. 

“What are our institutions for?" asked 
Mel Brodt. "Arc they to enhance the 
ready-made foreign athlete, or are they 
to develop our own American athlete?" 

"The only person w hose civil rights are 
being violated," argued DeLoss Dodds, 
chairman of the U.S. Track and Field 
Rules Committee, "is the kid whose ath- 
letic scholarship is given to a foreigner.” 
Dodds announced that a special commit- 
tee had been appointed to study foreign 
recruiting and to work with NCAA law- 
yers to see if anything can be done to reg- 
ulate it constitutionally, but most coach- 
es felt it was futile to try to legislate 
against it. Cleburne Price of Texas sug- 
gested that the recruiting of foreigners 
would continue so long as recruiting 
Americans meant having to offer illicit 
extras as inducements. Not that rules are 
not broken in foreign recruiting, too. The 
regulation most often bypassed is the one 
that says a school may pay for an athlete's 
transportation to and from the school for 
one 48-hour recruiting visit, but that the 
student must pay his own way when he 
comes to enroll. At some schools, "re- 


cruiting visits" by foreign athletes are 
said to have lasted a full academic year. 
But even if all the colleges abided by the 
letter of the NCAA regulations, some 
coaches say it would still be necessary to 
look for foreign talent. "If I was at 
UCLA," says Jerry Bean of Western 
Kentucky, "1 could recruit in a taxicab. 
Here, I feel I need transatlantic help." 

Perhaps predictably, Jim Bush of 
UCLA, whose team just missed a fourth 
straight NCAA team title at Austin, is 
outspokenly opposed to foreign recruit- 
ing. "Some of these young coaches want 
to go after national championships right 
away," he says, "so they look for prov- 
en, world-class athletes. They don't want 
to coach. I do. I've been in this business 
22 years and I like it. I want a kid I can 
work with. I don't know if I'd want a 
world-class athlete " Bush had only one 
foreign athlete on his team this year, se- 
nior Francois Tracanelli, who was the 
French national record holder in the pole 
vault at 17'8i/i" before he arrived at 
UCLA. 

When the UCLA coach's antiforcigner 
position was described in a newspaper ar- 
ticle during the championships, sprinter 
Chrisler Garpenborg, a Swede who runs 
for UTEP, was annoyed. "That's balo- 
ney!" said Garpenborg. "Bush says he's 
not taking any more foreigners but we 
know that he has a letter of intent from 
a New Zealand hurdler." Bush argues 
that it strengthens his case against for- 
eigners if he has one or two in his squad. 
“That way,” he says, "1 stand to lose 
something, too." 

"I don't like these guys who say for- 
eigners should be banned," Garpenborg 
said. "We're privileged to be here, sure, 
but the Americans arc privileged to have 
us, too. We give them international com- 
petition plus cultural exchange and all 
that. What are they complaining about?" 

Tracanelli is less emphatic. "1 was hap- 
py to come here," he says, "and I hope 
other foreign athletes get the chance. But 
if you people want to close your doors, 
what can I say?" 

Nick Rose and his fellow Englishmen 
at Western Kentucky are enjoying Amer- 
ica. There are four of them, three from 
the same athletic club in Bristol, and they 
have grown attached to Kentucky. "It's 
home," says Tony Staynings, a steeple- 
chaser, "and the life is great. Up at eight. 
Go for a run. Eat breakfast. Go to class. 
Eat lunch. Go fora run. It's like a bloody 
holiday camp.” 


Not all foreigners have such a good 
time. George Daniels, an Olympic sprint- 
er from Ghana, was recruited by the Uni- 
versity of Colorado in 1970. He arrived 
expecting to slay for four years, but then 
it was discovered that he had only two 
years of eligibility under the overage-for- 
eigner rule. When the two years were 
up, his coach found him a place at a 
school in another conference where 
the rule was not observed. Daniels even- 
tually stopped competing, lost his schol- 
arship and dropped out of school for a 
time. 

At smaller colleges scholarship money 
can dry up even when an athlete main- 
tains his eligibility. Eastern New Mex- 
ico's track scholarships, which are divid- 
ed among the team's top point -getters, 
were reduced from 1 1 to seven. Tom Esi- 
khati, a hurdler from Kenya, held one or 
them for two years, but— in part because 
he helped to recruit other Kenyans more 
able than himself — he will get no assis- 
tance next year. FIc has the option of pay- 
ing his own way with summer earnings 
and tuition credit he will receive for 
teaching Swahili, or transferring to a 
smaller school that has offered him a 
scholarship. Another Kenyan at Eastern 
New Mexico, distance runner Phillip 
Ndoo. is philosophical about the prob- 
lems faced by athletes at small schools. 
"We often drive 700 miles to a meet," 
says Ndoo, "we never fly. We don't have 
that kind of money. But this place is all 
right. I've gone through harder times be- 
fore, and I wasn't expecting heaven w'hen 
1 came here. If it were UCLA, I would ex- 
pect to be treated the way they treat peo- 
ple there. But here, you would be press- 
ing them too hard." 

As for the U.S. runners, none of them 
seemed loo upset by the presence of the 
foreigners. Brad Duffey, the California 
three-miler, said, "This foreign recruit- 
ing could end up being unfair to guys that 
are brought over here. People might take 
'em for all they're worth — run their legs 
off — and then send 'em back where they 
came from, like machines. I hope that 
doesn't happen. I'd hate to see them not 
be able to compete, but I'd hale to see 
them exploited." 

He was asked whom he had wanted 
to win the three-mile run, after he had 
been eliminated in his heat. 

"I kind of wanted Nick Rose to win," 
Duffey said. "He seemed like a nice 
guy. Not too cocky. 1 was kind of pull- 
ing for him.” two 



matter what story shlT 
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The Road RaceThat Ran 



Its Course 


With a safer new circuit to he built in Sicily there will always be a 
Targa Florio, but last years run ended an era of special daring and 
danger when cars tore through town and country in the grand old manner 
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Fiat partisans gather at their sign. Leaving Cerda , an Alfa heads for the hills. Driver survived smashup; his car did not. 




Extolling local hero Vaccarella, huge "Nino" graffiti show the wa\ . 


For townspeople, balconies serve as exclusive boxes. 
Bubbling over, G. Van Lennep and Herbert Muller. 


H heeling home after II grueling hips, victorious Porsche crosses the line. 



A Bottle of Wine, 
Loaf of Bread 
And Lots of Luck 


T hey began arriving Saturday afternoon, happy clus- 
ters of them in holiday moods, settling down along- 
side the road and uncorking the wine. The good spots were 
always taken first — good meaning those old hand-built 
stone walls where they perched on the edge and dangled 
their feet out over the racing cars. By dark thousands more 
had assembled, and by midnight, when the road was of- 
ficially closed to traffic, there were perhaps half a million, 
all poised for Sunday. 

The sight of so many people pressed so close to the road 
never failed to unnerve new drivers: there was no crowd 
control, no fences as at Indianapolis or Daytona Speed- 
ways. There was only that two-lane blacktop snaking 
through the gantlet of cheering Sicilians, all of them with 
their toes hanging over the edges. And, after the combi- 
nation of wine and sun took effect, many of them succumbed 
to the urge to play matador. Darting out, performing sweep- 
ing. tipsy veronicas , they would pass the cars by to the cheers 
of the throng. Occasionally a red-checked tablecloth dou- 
bled as cape, and death was but a fender flick away for 
both spectator and driver. Last year one driver entered his 
first Targa and wheeled his sleek Porsche 911 the entire 
length of the race with his lights on and horn blasting away. 
Throughout the ordeal he looked terrified. 

This was the Targa Florio, the oldest and greatest road 
race of them all, an event peculiarly attuned to Sicily, where 
the mood and topography seem to invite daring. Officially, 
the Targa was one in a series called the Federation Inter- 
nationale de F Automobile Championship of Makes, 10 or 
so races each year in which manufacturers parade their prod- 
ucts. And while the name goes on, the race henceforth will 
be greatly modified. One by one, the classic road races have 
diminished, the victims, variously, of prudence and prog- 
ress, of the moves to new closed tracks, energy crises and 
growing concerns for safety. In Sicily a more manageable 
course was proposed for the hills above Cerda and a 
stripped-down Targa was run this year; the daredevil days 
are gone forever. 

The event had started about as boldly as it ended: wealthy 
young Sicilian Vincenzo Florio went off to France and re- 
turned with an absolute passion for cars and racing, and 
what better place to race than around the dirt roads of his 
home island? He launched the first Targa in 1906 as a con- 
test among gentleman drivers (Targa translates roughly into 


“license plate,” which in turn translates roughly into the 
shape of the plaque traditionally awarded to winners; Flo- 
rio is for the founder). That first year the race was won by 
Alesandro Cagno. who brought his Itala skidding and 
whooping in at an astonishing 29.1-mph average. While 
young Florio never won his own race, the affair took on 
more glamour with each year. 

The old Piccolo Circuito Madonie ran 1 1 laps around a 
44.6-mile course that started at the Cerda train station just 
above the sea. The racecars roared up into the little village 
and blasted down the main street where, in calmer times, 
old men still sit at sidewalk tables playing cards and drink- 
ing espresso. From Cerda the road twists 2.000 feet up into 
the Madonie mountains, through dark-green olive groves 
and alongside fields of spring beans and tiny artichokes, 
passing through more picturesque old villages — Caltavutu- 
ro. Scillato, Collesano. Then it swoops down through vine- 
yards to the sea at Campofelice. On the final leg back to 
the Cerda station the only straightaway of any consequence 
on the course was run flat out for 8 km. paralleling the 
Mediterranean. 

No wonder Italians dominated the race down the years. 
Learning the course was tricky and practice time limited. 
High in the mountains fiercely loyal partisans honored lo- 
cal hero Nino Vaccarella by painting huge nino signs on 
fences and walls, and in one race not long ago one Amer- 
ican explained the course to another by saying, "You get 
up in the hills and turn left at the Nino." 

The last Targa was typical of all the others: 78 cars start- 
ed and only six finished the full 492.03 miles, the winning 
Porsche averaging 71.2 mph. As always in the Targa, the 
stars suffered equally with the tyros. Jacky Ickx ran into a 
rock in the early going and broke his Ferrari; Andrea dc 
Adamich ran his Alfa into a slow-moving Lancia: and poor 
Vaccarella never even got to race his Ferrari 3I2P. His co- 
driver finished off the car on the third lap, and Nino, an 
elegant man with a fine Sicilian nose, spent the day wan- 
dering about, chatting with his disappointed fans. By the 
end of that Sunday there were cars in ditches, gullies and 
a few trees, some still trapped in the middle of flocks of 
sheep. But despite the fact that the race was over, 42 of 
the casualties were patched up enough to limp and clank 
back to the tribuna. In this oldtime race, just to cross the 
finish line was excellence indeed. 
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You’ve seen it happen a thousand times— a friendly couple comes 


over for a few rubbers of bridge and ends up playing and behaving like idiots. 
What happens to husbands and wives at the table? by PATRICIA FOX SHEINWOLD 

SLUGGING YOUR PARTNER 
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F or years men have dominated the 
field of bridge, both at the table and 
at the typewriter. And for just as many 
years husbands and wives have been 
battling at the table. Bridge is now the 
No. 2 indoor sport. But these horrendous 
fights over the game could easily dislodge 
No. I. After all, how can you be affec- 
tionate toward a spouse who has just 
gone down five tricks doubled? 

It is time to examine the whys and 
wherefores of women in bridge. It is time 
to ask why men behave badly when they 
are partnered by their wives. And why 
the wives pul up with their nonsense. 

The key word is ego, It is impossible 
to play bridge without ego, but it is just 
as impossible to play with it and not 
know its role in the game. 



This damaging little three-letter word 
interferes with us in almost every endeav- 
or, but in bridge it always comes to the 
table with us. There it is jarred, insulted 
and damaged, and then, strange though 
it may seem, it rises to such heights of 
indignation that its size grows faster than 
the national debt. 

Most arguments at the table have 
nothing to do with the game. In fact, if 
an argument were stopped mid-scream 
and the screamers questioned. I doubt if 
any bridge theory could be extracted. In 
other words, the players’ egos have tak- 
en over the argument, which now be- 
comes a battle of emotions. 

There arc no trophies for such battles, 
just tears, scars and, in one infamous in- 
stance, even a murder. Like the No. I 
sport. No. 2 involves, first, desire, then 
understanding — a little understanding of 
our spouses and a great deal of under- 
standing about ourselves. 

Let's take a look at a typical Poppa 
and Momma bridge game. Every single 
Wednesday night for years Poppa and 
Momma have played bridge with the Cal- 
lahans, and every Wednesday night for 
years Momma has gone to bed with a 
headache— instead of with Poppa. 

On the way to the game on this par- 
ticular Wednesday, Poppa is seated be- 
hind the wheel of his extravagant car, 
puffing on a cigar, the cigar his doctor 
has repeatedly told him not to have. As 
he puffs away he wonders why his new 
secretary ignored his bright remarks that 
day. After all, he is the head of the busi- 
ness; he is still pretty good-looking for 
his years and his shape is not too mis- 
shapen. “Hmm," he thinks, “that silly 
chick’s got a problem.” (Poppa is not 
aware that his ego already has been 
tweaked, and, unfortunately for her. 
Momma is not aware of it either.) 

Distracted by his thoughts. Poppa 
creeps over the center line, failing to see 
a little red MG passing on his left. He 
swerves, but not in time to avoid giving 
the MG a good poke. 

Thirty minutes late arriving at the Cal- 
lahans — and he’s ready to play bridge? 
With his wife? 

The Callahans are most sympathetic 
as they usher Momma and Poppa in. 
They offer drinks and say "Cut the 
cards” all in the same breath. 


Poppa is the dealer and picks up this 
hand; 

4 J 10 7 ? A K 10 5 3 ♦ A 7 4 A K I 

He has 19 high-card points, a fine one- 
heart opening bid. 

"One no trump," Poppa blares through 
his cigar. 

Simultaneously, a light goes on in 
Momma's head. Page 17, line 6: "Open- 
ing one no trump — 16 to 18 high-card 
points, no five-card major. . . .” She 
smiles knowingly, trustingly. 

Why has Poppa deviated on this hand? 
Ego. Plain ego. To him, no trump is syn- 
onymous with "I’m the head of the 
house; I pay the bills, and I’ll play no 
trump.” Perhaps if the new secretary had 
been friendlier. Poppa would have bid 
one heart. 

Mrs. Callahan is next to bid. A bit re- 
luctantly she murmurs, "I pass." Most 
reluctant murmurers pass rather slowly 
when they have a scattering of points. 
Half of them do it because they really 
can’t think fast enough, the other half 
because they cheat. Don't be misled by 
the second half. They know exactly what 
they are doing — telegraphing informa- 
tion to their partners. 

A beaming Momma is next. She has 
memorized not only page 17, line 6, but 
page 28. line 9 on responses. She counts 
her points, which total 10, and properly 
bids game — three no trump — and adds. 
"Isn’t it nice Poppa got a good hand on 
the first deal, after all he’s been through 
today.” 

"She knows?" Poppa wonders. 

Mr. Callahan is next. He is really out 
of the whole thing, couldn’t care less 
about his wife’s telegraphy, hates the 
smell of cigar smoke and hasn’t got a cute 
new secretary to think about. “Paszzz," 
he mumbles. 

Poppa folds his cards (great maneu- 
ver — it means the bidding is over and is 
very informative as well as intimidating), 
looks at Mrs. Callahan and says, 
"Lead.” 

“Does that mean you pass?" inquires 
Mrs. Callahan of Poppa. 

"What else?” retorts Poppa. 

"Now, Poppa," Momma interjects. 

Neither the above dialogue nor the 
lack of manners it reveals — not to men- 

conllnued 
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When the 
two images 
become one, 
you’re in 
perfect focus. 
Only Sankyo 
Hi-Focus 
has it. 



Most movie cameras have ground glass 
focusing or guess-the-distance scales. 
Frankly, they're darned hard to focus. 

But then, there's Sankyo Hi-Focus. A 
whole series of automatic movie cameras 
with big, bright through-the-lens super- 
imposed rangefinder image that virtually 
guarantees needle sharp movies. You can 
focus precisely, in seconds, even zoom in 
on a moving subject. As you look through 
the viewfinder, the subject appears as two 
images. Just turn the zoom lens until the 
two images become one... and you’re in 
perfect focus. It's that simple. The closest 
thing to automatic focusing! 

There’s a Sankyo Hi-Focus mo- 

vie camera with your kind of ^ 

features and your kind of price 

tag at your camera dealer now. h i MiK 

Sankyo Selki (America) Inc. 

149 Fifth Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10010 
West Coast Branch: 

13000 S. Athens Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 90061 


tion the rule-breaking — is unusual in a 
game of this sort. (Three consecutive 
passes — without conversation — are re- 
quired before the opening lead hits the 
table.) 

Mrs. Callahan, not to be outdone, 
looks once more at her scattering of 
points, passes and pops a piece of candy 
into her mouth. She gets very nervous 
when she has to lead. She wishes some 
fairy spirit would come along and tell her 
what lead Mr. Callahan would like, even 
when what he likes is wrong. Just so he 
won't make one of those faces and cross 
and uncross his legs 10 times. 

Mrs. Callahan examines her hand, 
finds the K Q 10 9 8 of diamonds, and 
correctly leads the king. Thank good- 
ness, she thinks to herself, even Mr.- 
by now she has forgotten the expert’s 
name — would lead the king. 

Momma skillfully lays down the dum- 
my, arranging all the cards in their prop- 
er order. Never again will she put down 
a three before a four. That little mistake 
had once been good for five minutes from 
Poppa as he rearranged the cards with, 
"No wonder you can’t bid, you don’t 
even know a three from a four, etc., etc.” 
Here is the full deal: 

Neither side vulnerable 
Poppa dealer 

NOKTH 

♦ K (1 J 2 

y u j » 

♦ .t « 

4 .1 7 5 3 

WEST 

♦ A3 

V ti t 

♦ KQ109S 

4 () 8 « 2 

SOUTH 
4 j 10 7 
f A K 10 5 3 
♦ A 7 
4 A K 4 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
( Poppa) t Mrs. Callahan) [ Momma) t Ur. Calluhiw I 
I NT Hhkh 3 NT Pass 

Opening lead: king of diamonds 


EAST 
4 0 8 6 5 
y 87 2 
♦ 5 I 3 2 

4 to 


A not-too-happy Poppa views the dum- 
my. Being in the wrong contract, he sees 
only eight quick tricks, not nine. Being 
the head of the house, he is playing three 
no trump. Being a shrewd businessman, 
he quickly sees that four hearts is cold. 
He is confronted with three choices. He 
can play out all of his hearts and may- 


be someone will discard a diamond. But 
if he does that. Momma will discover 
his hidden five-card suit and his 19 
points. In no way can his ego permit 
that, even if that line of play makes 
the contract. 

His next choice is to lay down the 
ace and king of clubs, hoping the queen 
will fall and provide him with his ninth 
trick. 

The last choice, and real ego-builder, 
is the one Poppa decides on. He'll play 
a spade and try to sneak a trick. If the 
Callahans are asleep, he'll slip the spade 
through. Besides, he likes the idea of a 
showy play— it spices up the game, he 
thinks. 

Poppa refuses the diamond king. 
When Mrs. Callahan pursues with the 
queen, he wins with the ace in a sweep- 
ing movement. This assures Momma that 
the rest of the diamond suit belongs to 
him. In the same swift movement, he 
plays a low spade from his hand. 

Mrs. Callahan, whose energy level has 
risen thanks to the sugar-laden candy, 
is definitely not asleep and plays the 
ace of spades. Furthermore, she cashes 
her three remaining good diamonds and 
poor Poppa is down one. 

Mr. Callahan's interest is immediately 
revived. He chalks up the score with an 
excessively large 50. Does he compliment 
his wife on her opening lead? No way. 
Instead he comes up with, "Why didn’t 
you double?" 

Now Mrs. Callahan's ego springs into 
action. "Would another lead have beat- 
en it more?" (She knows better, but she 
has a smart-aleck type of ego.) 

"I think so," he replies. (If only he 
were smart enough to compliment her, 
she would play better more often — and 
be thinner.) 

"Which one?" she drives on. 

"We'll discuss it later," he mumbles, 
adding under his breath, "Why didn’t 
you double!" 

"Because you didn't tell me the jack 
of diamonds was doubleton in the dum- 
my” she retorts. 

While Mr. Callahan is deciding which 
way to read ’ ’dummy," Momma hops in. 

"Exactly how many points did you 
have, Poppa?" 

"Enough to open one no trump." 

"How many hearts did you have?" 

"1 don't remember." 

“Well. I just thought. . . .’’ 

continued 





Under the hood: a 140-hp., straight-8. 


The Whiskey: 

that elegant straight-8, Walker’s DeLuxe. 
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An undeniable mark of prestige. 
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Opel. It doesn’t 
need a lot of gas 
to be exciting. 


The Germans are a demanding people They expect 
perfection of most things — themselves, their work, 
their products, and of course, the automobiles they 
dnve And more often than not. they get it 
Or at least come close 
From the country that gave you 
the Gullwing and the economy import 
It is not surprising, therefore, that some of the fastest, 
most powerful cars in history have come from Germany 
It is also not surpnsing that some of the most frugal. 

gas-pinching cars are likewise German in origin 
The optimum compromise: economy and spirit 
It is equally logical that a proven best seller in such 
a nation must embody a combination of both 
Performance and economy Emotion and frugality 
Art and Science 

The Opel Manta Rallye is such a blend Its precision 
19 liter, cam-in-head 4-cylinder engine and 4-speed 
transmission allow it to cope handily with the ngors of 
the German Autobahn And for urban situations, there's 
an automatic transmission available But in either case, 
the powerplant is fundamentally rugged and simple 
Hence, maintenance and fuel consumption are held 
to practical mimmums 
Old World practicality 
Virtually everywhere you look. Manta Rallye is an 
exercise in sound, no-nonsense thinking The hood is 
painted a businesslike flat-black, for efficiency as well 
as looks The instrumentation is as sensuous to the eye 
as it is plentiful to watch A large tachometer checks 
engine speed, and there are warning lights and 
gauges for amps and oil pressure The front seats, in 
best German fashion, recline individually at the 
twist of a knob And the steering wheel carries a 
skin of soft vinyl 
It works 

The total effect is that of function The car looks like it 
works And it does work It works because of things 
like front and rear stabilizer bars in the suspension and 
an efficient forced-air ventilation system It works 
because of power front disc brakes and dozens of 
other things, little and big. that help make it a genuine 
pleasure to dnve It works because, well, it has to, to be 
a proven best seller in Germany 
And the price? 
The price of an Opel Manta Rallye in America is 
$3,584 22* including road wheels, special 
instrumentation, and radio 
The standard Manta Coupe is pnced at $3,298 50.* 
the Manta Luxus and Opel Sportwagon at 
$3,535 50* and $3,521 50* respectively 
See and drive one at any of more than 2,200 
Buick/Opel dealers throughout America 


‘Manufacturer 's Suggested Retail Price, including 
dealer new vehicle preparation charges, other optional 
equipment, state and local taxes and transportation 
charges Irom Port ol Entry are additional 

pjjj Opel. A proven best seller 
r fi in Germany. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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“Well, just don’t think. . . And off 
they go — ego pitted against ego. 

Momma doesn't know all of the rea- 
sons for Poppa's violations on this hand. 
But after years of playing bridge as his 
partner, she should know something 
about his personality and its role in the 
game. She also should know a lot about 
herself, and if she continues to play with 
Poppa, she should have the desire to 
eliminate the hassles. 

A comfortable Momma with her ego 
in its proper place would not feel a need 
to embarrass or harass Poppa. So let’s 
take the ego out of Momma and do a 
post-mortem on the hand. There are 
three points to consider: 

1 ) Momma now knows Poppa opened 
one no trump with too many points. 

2) She knows he had a five-card heart 
suit and that four hearts would have been 
the proper contract. Not only that, but 
Poppa would still have been the declarer. 

3) Know ing all of this and divested of 
the need to secure herself and jostle Pop- 
pa, she would use her energy to work out 
a reasonable line of play that makes three 
no trump. 

In other words, a secure ego would not 
need to point out Poppa’s faults, but 
would lend itself to the game. And Mom- 
ma would recognize a simple squeeze on 
this hand. 

If. after w inning the ace of diamonds, 
Poppa had played out all five of his 
hearts. Mrs. Callahan would not have 
been able to discard safely on the fifth 
heart. After two diamonds and four 
hearts had been played, her remaining 
cards would be: 

♦ A If ♦ I0»8 4>(|86 

She had been able to discard one spade 
and one club, but what could she discard 
on the fifth heart? Another club discard 
would establish Poppa’s jack. And a di- 
amond discard would surrender the set- 
ting trick. 

Had Poppa not been so worried about 
Momma's discovering his devious devi- 
ations, or had he not been driven to the 
showy play, he might have fallen into this 
squeeze play. 

To Mommas all over the world: Concen- 
trate on the game. Work out the squeez- 
es at the table, and let Poppa work out 
the office squeeze. end 



Don't let the rich wood-grain look and the luxurious 
smoke-tinted dust cover fool you. Underneath all that 
elegance is a precision piece of equipment. 

Snap off the dust cover, drop on the 140-slide tray, 
and the Carousel custom H projector is ready to prove 
that its beauty is a lot more than skin deep. 

Its action is as dependable as gravity— because it 
Is gravity that gently drops each slide into place. And it 
is quiet because its quartz-halogen lamp runs cool. 

Carousel custom H projectors come in a variety of 
handsome models. The 860H shown is 
priced from less than $255. Other Kodak 
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Why do 

so many golfers 
play a ball 
that cuts? 


If you hit the regular Titleist badly enough, it will cut. 

It’s possible to make a ball that doesn’t cut. In fact, we do make one. Yet more 
golfers than ever before are playing the thin, balata cover Titleist. Nine out of 
ten touting pros and top amateurs play a ball that cuts. By far, most of them play 
the Titleist golf ball. 

We thought you’d like to know w'hv. 

It takes a thin cover, along with Titleist’s aerodynamically designed dimple 
pattern, to give you maximum distance and control. The reason is spin. A golf ball’s 
spin, like a football’s spiral, makes it bore through the air straight and true. When 
you hit a thin-cover ball, it flattens out slightly and clings to the clubface. This little 
delay makes it spin rapidly as it flies off the clubface. The ball goes farther; gets the 
action it needs to land and stop where you want it to. 

That doesn’t happen with a hard-cover or solid ball. It simply pops off the club- 
face. It hasn’t achieved the spin necessary for maximum control or distance. 

It’s Titleist’s thin balata cover, plus Titleist’s unique wound construction, that 
gives you the special click and feel that golfers have long associated with the Titleist. 
It’s what produces those extra yards 
that puts money in a pro’s pocket. 

It’s what delivers that perfect back 
spin you see when a good golfer 
sends one right at the pin. 

That’s why the most played 
ball in the history of golf is a ball 
that cuts- the regular Titleist. 

And that’s why more golfers than 
ever before are playing it. _ 

ACU5HNET GOLF EQUIPMENT krf 


Titleist.The one and only. 




by HAROLD PETERSON 


PEOPLE 


As part of an Appreciation Eve- 
ning for Bill Yeoman, who has 
made the University of Houston 
a power in college football, 
grateful fans presented the coach 
with one of the world's most dec- 
adent golf carts, a S3.000 model 
that includes a television set, a 
radio and an ice cooler, and is 
painted in the Cougars’ red and 
white colors. Yeoman, a rabid 
golfer, is building a home adjoin- 
ing the 18th fairway of the posh 
Sugar Creek Country Club, and 
the cart seemed just the thing. 
But there was a catch. Sugar 
Creek has an exclusive franchise 
contract with a particular golf- 
cart manufacturer, and Bill’s 
buggy was the wrong brand. 
Wasn't even allowed on the 
course. But Yeoman's boosters 
came up with a Texas-type so- 
lution. They bought him a sec- 
ond cart, this time of the proper 
marque. 

Clyde Klutt/.. a director of scout- 
ing for the New York Yankees, 
selected — in the 17th round of 
the frcc-agent draft — a right- 
handed pitcher from Pittsburg, 
Kans. named Samuel Mish- 
mash, K luttz said the selection of 
Mishmash was "indicative of 
our organization." 

® Petite Suzie Hawes, at 105 
pounds only a third the size of 
some competitors, was runner- 
up in the seventh annual sau- 
sage-eating contest at Polock 
Johnny's in Baltimore. You can 
see exactly how' she felt about it 
after finishing her 18th Polish 
sausage. Another one? "I got to 
go to work now," Miss Hawes 
said. "In a restaurant. I feel very 
sick.” 

Bob Mitchell and Glenn Mac- 
Donald. competitors in the Van- 
couver City Amateur golf tour- 
nament, were locked in a "sud- 
den death" playoff believed to be 
the longest in history. Tied after 
the regulation number of holes 
on Sunday, June 2, they played 


on for 14 more holes and were 
still tied when darkness fell. They 
resumed the playolf the next 
Sunday and went 18 more holes 
in a medal round before Mitch- 
ell finally won. More Muz linger- 
ing death. 

The best streaker in the Cardinal 
organization is one Ray Bare, a 
pitcher for Tulsa. Bare opened 
the season with six straight vic- 
tories. 

A pigeon owned by Queen Eliz- 
abeth beat 200 other birds in a 
140-mile race at Winchester. Her 
Royal Majesty collected S7.20 in 
prize money. 

Gertrude Peoples is the only 
known female recruiter for foot- 
ball, basketball, track and wres- 
tling teams. As Director of Stu- 
dent Athletic Services at the 
University of Washington, she 
specializes in recruits with aca- 
demic or personal problems. In 
those areas, she says, her sex is 
an advantage. "Because of the 
mother-son image, the kids are 
able to show moments of weak- 
ness or even cry with me," she 
explains. "With a man, they’d 
have to be supermen, but with 
me they can be human.” But re- 
cruiting trips can have their mo- 


ments. One prospective Husfcie, 
opening his door to the 41 -year- 
old Peoples, blurted, "I knew 
you were coming, but I didn't 
know you'd be you." 

♦ Addressing the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Flag Day ceremo- 
nies, Henry Aaron presented his 
state of the national pastime 
speech. Later on, making a point 
of foreign policy, he said he 
would like to meet Japanese 
home-run king Sadaharu Oh in 
a home-run hitting exhibition. 

Peter Falk, who plays a dishev- 
eled police detective in the Co- 
lombo television series, is a fanat- 
ic golfer. He took his participa- 
tion in the recent Desert Inn 
Classic so seriously that he prac- 
ticed putting at the Desert Inn 
Country Club late into the night. 
What he didn't know was that 
the course has automatic sprin- 
klers that go off at a preset time. 
After taking a bath out on the 
putting green, Falk observed, 
"The one time I need that rain- 
coat, I don't have it." 

John Lowenstein, a 26-year-old 
third baseman for the Cleveland 
Indians, wants no part of a fan 
club. He prefers, instead, an ap- 
athy club. "The people who start 




fan clubs do it for a publicity 
gimmick, and I don't careforil," 
Lowenstein says. "I’ve turned 
down about a half dozen fan 
clubs already. They’re a big has- 
sle." But he says he’s received a 
lot of response to the idea 
of a Lowenstein Apathy Club. 
"Most of the people want to 
join," he says. "The Apathy 
Club could have a day for me 
when I'm benched or injured or 
not in the lineup. Or it could be 
a day when we're not playing." 
The club stationery would be 
blank paper, and all members 
would be required to make a pil- 
grimage to Wolf Point. Mont., 
Lowenstein's birthplace. Apathy 
Clubbers would watch games in 
silence. "Cheering is bad for a 
player." Lowenstein says. "It 
gives a false sense of importance. 
And booing indicates that a fan 
cares about you." His ideas are 
already taking hold. Lowenstein 
came to bat in a recent game with 
two runners on, after striking out 
in three previous appearances. 
"It was very quiet, and some fan 
yelled, ‘Apathy, Apathy, go for 
four,’ " Lowenstein says. “I had 
to step out and laugh." 
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baseball/ Joe Jares 


Odd place for a Hurricane 

Namely Omaha and the College World Series, where a team that never 
had made it past the tournament’s preliminaries fought to the final out 


T o readers of the agate type college 
football scores every fall it is 
known as ‘■Miami (Fla.)” as opposed to 
"Miami (Ohio).” Really it should be 
called the University of Coral Gables be- 
cause that pleasant suburb is where it is, 
not in Miami or even Miami Beach or 
Miami Springs. Miami's teams have been 
on the pleasant side, too. They have nev- 
er won an NCAA championship — nor a 
championship in offshore powerboat rac- 
ing or alligator wrestling, either. Oh, to 
be fair, there have been a couple of na- 
tional titles in sports the NCAA does not 
control: women's golf in 1970 and 1972 
and polo from 19 48 to ’51. 

So it was with an extra charge of ex- 
citement last Saturday night that Mi- 
ami's baseball team entered the final 
game of the College World Series in 
Omaha's Rosenblatt Municipal Stadi- 
um. Never before had Miami even made 
it out of its district tournament. Feelings 
ran so high that Pitcher Rick Floyd, who 
had flown home to Miami to be married 
Friday night, returned Saturday just in 
case he was needed in relief. Spending 
the first day of one’s honeymoon in Oma- 
ha may be the ultimate in sacrifice and 
school spirit. 

The trouble was that Miami was up 
against the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, such a juggernaut in college base- 
ball that it brings along its own organist 
every year to the world series. And two 
shapely bat girls. And a dozen or so ma- 
jor league prospects. All directed by well- 
to-do Los Angeles trucker Raoul (Rod) 
Dedeaux. The Trojans had won a record 
54 NCAA championships in five sports 
(not counting five in football), nine of 
those titles coming in baseball, including 
the last four in a row. Which gave them a 
54-0 edge in tradition over Miami. 

"This is the biggest thing that's ever 
happened to us athletically,” said Miami 
Coach Ron Fraser. "It's thecloscst we've 
ever been to a national championship. 
We’re ahead of schedule getting a shot 


at it. I would have been happy with this 
in five years. We’re the little kids on the 
block challenging the big guys." 

True, but it was not as if USC was play- 
ing Coral Gables High School. Fraser 
himself has a well-deserved reputation 
for success. A 38-year-old New Jersey na- 
tive who had a 9-1 pitching record his 
senior season at Florida State, he has 
been on a winning kick the past year or 
so. Last summer he coached the Dutch 
national team that beat Italy for the Eu- 
ropean baseball championship, and in 
November he coached the U.S. team to 
its first World Amateur baseball cham- 
pionship. 

This is his 12th season at Miami and, 
while his winning percentage of .696 is 
excellent, only in the last couple of years 
has the school had enough baseball 
grants-in-aid to become a national con- 
tender. The Hurricanes came into the 
College World Series with a 48-9 record 
for an .842 percentage, far better than 
USC’s .703. which was the lowest among 
the eight teams entered. Miami had a 
corps of talent from New York and New 
Jersey, but its most interesting players 
were "the family," four Cuban-Anieri- 
cans who add a dash of Latin spice to a 
lineup already ethnically blessed with a 
LoMcdico, a Rcichle, a Krenchicki and 
a D'lnnocenzio. 

The family consists of substitute In- 
fielder Jose Vega, Second Baseman 
Benny Castillo, Ccnterfielder Manny 
Trujillo and, best of all. First Baseman 
Orlando Gonzalez. Before the title game 
Gonzalez, a senior from Miami, was 
named the winner of the first Lefty Go- 
mez Plate Award, which goes to the na- 
tion’s best player in college, junior col- 
lege or high school. Gonzalez was hitting 
.402 and had stolen 60 bases, but some 
people in Omaha fell the award should 
have gonctoTrojanThird Baseman Rich 
Dauer, who had set NCAA season rec- 
ords for RBIs and total bases and was 
batting .390. Dauer was the first draft 


choice of the Baltimore Orioles. Gonza- 
lez. because of a supposedly weak arm 
and lack of power, went late, in the 18th 
round, to Cleveland. 

In the College World Series* double- 
elimination format Miami looked like 
the favorite after it defeated USC 7-3 
early in the week. Then Southern Illi- 
nois, beaten by USC on Monday, came 
back Thursday to upset Miami 4-3. 
That meant there were three teams left, 
each with one loss. Representatives of 
the teams drew sealed envelopes to see 
which would get the bye, a free pass to 
the Saturday night final without having 
to use up any pitchers. Miami drew it. 

"We don't have a lot of depth in pitch- 
ing like these other teams have," said 
Fraser, "so we're getting a chance to go 
for the national championship with our 
best" sophomore Stan Jakubowski 
from Union, N.J. (16-2, 1 .36 ERA). USC 
beat Southern Illinois 7-2 Friday night 
and managed to do it with just one pitch- 
er, Mark Barr, thus moving into the final 
in pretty good shape itself. 

It would be nice to report that the Hur- 
ricanes then blew down the champs and 
won an NCAA trophy at last. But, no. 
USCs George Milke pitched well in re- 
lief. Dauer upped his record RBI total 
to 92 and organist Madeline Franks had 
lots of chances to play Figlil On! New- 
lywed Floyd indeed was called upon in 
relief, a golden opportunity for USC’s 
loud bench jockeys. And the Trojans won 
7-3 for their fifth straight title and sixth 
in seven years. 

Do not weep for Miami, though. 

"They are newcomers as of now," said 
Southern Illinois Coach Itchy Jones, 
"but they are going to be as well known 
as Southern Cal and Arizona State. They 
will be a national power." 


THE WEEK 

(June 9-13 ) 

by JIM KAPLAN 


Ml \A/EQT Which ' s more impor- 
INL VVLuI tant, pitching or hitting? 
"When you are hitting, everything else perks 
up," said Houston Manager Preston Gomez 
after the Astros banged out Dhitsinan I l-l 
win over New York. But even though the 
Astros went on to score 36 runs for the week, 
the best they could do was split six games. 
The reason: the pitchers allowed 34. Speak- 
ing of which, "I'd trade almost anybody to 
continued 
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LOOK WHAT 
YOU’VE BEEN 
MISSING IN MONEY 

• When to consider buying stocks on margin 

• How to get more life insurance for less money 

• 22 ways to save energy at home without sacrificing comfort 

• 40 defects to check before buying a house 

• How to slash food bills right in the supermarket 

• How to maneuver for a raise at the office 

• What you should know about energy stocks 


/ 



Where can you get money-saving advice like this for only 58C a month? In MONEY magazine. 
MONEY'S the new monthly from Time Inc. that’s packed with information and insights to keep you 
afloat, and ahead, in todays uncertain economy. 

For proof, sample MONEY at no risk. Call this toll-free number: 800-621-8200 (in Illinois 
800-972-8302). Or fill in and return the coupon below. Order 12 issues at the special rate of $6.95 — 
$2.05 less than the basic rate. If you like what you read, pay when you're billed and get 11 more 
issues. If not. keep the first issue free and return the bill marked “Cancel!' The number to call: 
800-621-8200 (in Illinois 800-972-8302). 


Mail to MONEY. Time & Life Bldg.. 541 North Fairbanks Court. Chicago. 111. 60611 


Please send me 12 issues of 
MONEY for $6.95 — 

$2.05 less than the basic price— and bill me later. If MONEY does not meet my needs. I will write "Cancel" on 
my bill and keep my first issue free. If I like MONEY. I'll send my check when billed and receive 11 more issues. 


Address 

City 


(please print) 


Zip 
M 50416 




Building a new sports center with Clark Lima truck cranes. 


Clark powershift transmission helps a Ford 


tractor-loadcr-backhoe install a new water main. 


Clark lift trucks load and unload at ports around the world. 


Clark Tyler coolers offer self-service and extra storage. 


Clark Michigan scraper cuts a new haul road. 





Supermarket in Wuppert.il, Germany usesClark Tyler refrigerated cases. 



Clark lift trucks hustle trusses to waiting carpenters. 



Clark Equipment 
gets it done! 

You can count on it. Because the equipment is good 
to begin with. And because your Clark dealer knows how 
to keep it that way. When you're under pressure to get 
a job done, that's good to know. 

lALldll 


EQUIPMENT 


Buchanan, Michigan 49107 



Housing contractors depend on Clark's Melroe Bobcat Loader. 


Clark Michigan tractor shovel moves sand in northern England. 
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Ultr aclyne IL Handcrafted by Walter Hagen. . 
Quite possibly the finest set of golf instruments 
the game has ever known. 


“T rue quality ultimately 
depends on things only the 
human hand can provide— 
experience, a sense of 
reputation, pride V 

Very few things in life 
are really worth owning. 

Very few purchases give 
the owner a true feeling of 
value received. 

We at Walter Hagen are 
. proud to be able to offer you 
just such an opportunity. 

The Ultradyne II Series of Woods and Irons. 

Most likely, you’ve heard about them already. 

We’ll simply say, that in forty-eight years at the 
bench, Hagen stubbornness has never paid off so 
handsomely. 

Almost all of the provenly significant design in- 
novationsof the last decade are reflected inthese clubs. 

Fore-weighted Woods. Investment-Cast Irons. 
Horizontally and Vertically Expanded Sweet Spots. 
Counter-Torque Shafts. All to supplement the golfer’ s^j’ 
own natural ability to improve his game. - * 

Every step of manufacture has bejjn metictf- 
lously planned and then slavishly monitored for pre- 
cision and consistency of workmanship. 


The shaping. The sanding. The fitting. The 
finishing. -r 

Our hands have never worked quite as slow^ 
Nor with quite the attention to each and every detail. 

Value received. 

The way we see it, you can spend money. Oj 
you can spend money well. 

If you’re serious about golf, if you’re serious 
about money, we urge you to see the Ultradyne II 
Series. 

Quite possibly, the finest set of golf instru-. 
ments the game has ever known. 

From Walter Hagen. 

With pride. 


If it’s not handcrafted, it’s not Ha 


Walter nui 
and Couoyjc 



BASEBALL cominurd 


get some," said San Francisco Manager 
Charlie Fox. But as the June 15 trading dead- 
line passed, all he could do was bring up 35- 
ycar-old Steve Barber from Phoenix, and the 
Giants lost five of six. 

Atlanta, a team that has lived and died by 
the homer — usually the latter — was thriving 
on its arms for a change. Some 45,000 fans 
showed up at Atlanta Stadium to watch Buzz 
Capra try to extend his string of 25 scoreless 
innings, against Tom Seavcr, The Mets got 
three runs off Capra in the first two innings, 
but five relievers held New York scoreless 
the next 9*/j and the Braves won 4-3 in 1 1. 
Then Carl Morton blanked the Mets 1-0 on 
six hits, Roric Harrison beat the Cardinals 
6-1, and Capra stopped them 7-1. The 
Braves, 5-1, were just .002 out of second. It 
hardly mattered that only Ralph Garr (.376) 
and Henry Aaron ( 1 1 homers, 33 RBls) were 
hitting with authority. "We're playing 
Dodger baseball now," said Morton. 

If there was any lesson the Dodgers could 
offer, it was not to ignore hitting altogether. 
Having stayed on top with the best pitching 
and power in baseball, Los Angeles won only 
two of six as Dodger bats produced just 2.2 
runs a game. Still, pitching remained the one 
thing everybody wanted and practically no 
one would give up. No team since Pittsburgh 
in 1970 has won a division title with a pitch- 
ing staff that allowed more than 3.50 earned 
runs per game. The Dodgers (2.85) and 
Braves (3.17) were under that figure by last 
weekend. The Giants (3.76) and Astros 
(3.59), who are looking more and more like 
long shots, were over it. The Reds (page 22) 
went from 3.33 to 3.53. 

The one certain non-contender, San Di- 
ego (4-2), took three of three one-run 
games — its specialty — and had a second 
straight winning week. Bobby Tolan beat St. 
Louis 6-5 with a three-run eighth-inning 
home run and Derrel Thomas hit an insidc- 
the-park homer to edge the Expos 5-4. 

LA 43-20 CIN 34-25 ATL 35-26 

HOUS 32-31 SF 31-34 SD 26-41 

Ml r A QT In the freak play of the 
liL Lr\0 I year, a ferocious drive 
by Philadelphia's Mike Schmidt hit an As- 
trodome speaker 300 feet from home plate 
and 117 feet in the air and dropped down, 
worth but a single. Enough bad luck for 
Schmidt? No. His two homers off Don Gul- 
lett went for naught as the Reds beat Phil- 
adelphia 7-4. The Phillies' major problem 
was relief pitching. After scouring the league 
they gave up and promoted Jesus Hernaiz 
from Toledo. Then Steve Carlton and Jim 
Lonborg permitted the bullpen some rest 
with wins over Houston and Cincinnati. 

Pittsburgh starter Jim Rooker was out- 
raged. Taken out of a game in which he led 
San Diego 8-1, he watched in horror as the 
Padres rallied to win 9-8. "I want out,” he 


said. "I just think 1 deserve the right to win 
or lose the game myself." One difficulty in 
St. Louis was that 38-ycar-old Bob Gibson 
was losing too many for himself. He has al- 
lowed 1 1 home runs and lost seven of 10. 

"There was only one Jackie Robinson, 
and he was fantastic," said Willie Davis of 
Montreal. "There's only one Willie Davis, 
and I’m fantastic, too." As Don Meredith 
once said, if you can do it, you ain't brag- 
gin'. Davis could, with seven RBls against 
Cincinnati. Another celebrated can-do 
Expo, Pitcher Steve Rogers, couldn't. He 
gave up 10 hits in seven Innings to lose the 
fifth of his last six starts, 3-1 to Cincinnati. 
The Expos were stuck at .500. The Cubs were 
eight games below break-even, and under- 
standably building. Rookie Catcher Steve 
Swisher did a good defensive job in two 
games, the former a 10-7 victory over Hous- 
ton in which Jim Todd got his first victory. 

Two items of bad news from New York: 
Shortstop Bud Harrelson was sidelined for 
at least a month (except for pinch running) 
with a broken hand, and Reliever Tug Mc- 
Graw, back after a month, gave up the de- 
ciding run in a 3 2 loss to Los Angeles. 

PHIL 33-28 ST. L 30-29 MONT 27-27 
CHI 24-32 NY 24-35 PITT 23-34 


AL WEST 


When California Man- 
ager Bobby Winkles 
threatened to remove Nolan Ryan after 12 
innings against Boston, Ryan was aghast. 
"But I haven't broken my record yet.” 

"Record? What record?" 

"Most pitches in a game," said Ryan. 

In his pursuit of this questionable distinc- 
tion Ryan was permitted another inning. He 
fell six short of his own mark of 241, but 
did establish a club high of 19 strikeouts — 
two below the major league record for extra- 
inning games. Reliever Barry Raziano was 
the winner as Denny Doyle's I5th-inning 
double beat the Bosox 4-3. The Angels' top 
pitcher. Bill Singer, was lost for at least eight 
weeks, possibly the season, because of back 
surgery, and California may well establish 
another record of sorts — a man on the dis- 
abled list every day of the season. 

Cedric Tallis' performance as Kansas City 
general manager was regarded as superior 
by just about everyone but Owner Ewing 
Kauffman, who demoted him to "Vice-Pres- 
ident — Baseball.” Whereupon the team Tal- 
lis built swept four straight one-run victo- 
ries. Paul Spliitorff won his first game since 
May 24, Steve Busby his first since May 21, 
Al Fitzmorris went 33 innings without walk- 
ing a batter, and John Mayberry delighted 
some 20 hometown friends in Detroit with a 
three-run homer. The Royals passed Chica- 
go, a team that could do nothing right, nor 
win a game. Ron Santo made three physical 
and a couple of mental errors at second 
base; two errors by Dick Allen offset the 


joy of his 300th homer earlier in the week. 

Things remained topsy-turvy in Oakland. 
The A's were 2-6 after the Reggie Jackson- 
Bill North fight, but Jackson and North were 
seen talking. "Stoppers" Ken Holtzman, 
Catfish Hunter and Vida Blue collectively 
were 21-20. The A's stayed ahead of Texas 
when Joe Rudi hit a grand slam and Sal Ban- 
do a three-run homer in a 9-1 victory over 
New York. The Rangers, however, kept gun- 
ning. They have won five of their last six 
scries and Jackie Brown (6-2) has won all 
five games he has started. 

Joe Decker (7-4) five-hit Cleveland 8-2 to 
give Minnesota a 2-4 week, but better-known 
Twins were stumbling. Bert Blylcvcn (5-9), 
wondering if "they were using voodoo on 
me," lost twice and Harmon Killebrew was 
replaced at first by rookie Craig Kusick. 

OAK 33-28 TEX 32-29 KC 30-29 

CHI 26-29 CAL 27-35 MINN 24-32 

A I PA QT Williams returned 

ML LMO I to baseball as color 
man for the Monday night national telecast 
of a game between Boston and Oakland, 
teams he had managed. On the air he was 
bland: off it he was hardly original in sug- 
gesting that Carl Yastrzemski is having a 
good year "because he has a one-year con- 
tract Yaz has his best years when his con- 
tract is up for renewal." Yastrzemski got two 
or more hits in every game, batting .481 for 
the week and leading the Red Sox to five 
wins in six games. 

And who was gearing up for a run at the 
pacesetters? Surprisingly enough, the Cleve- 
land Indians. The Indians picked up Steve 
Arlin from San Diego as a fourth starter, 
meanwhilg getting four wins from their first 
three: Steve Kline (two) and Jim and Gay- 
lord Perry (one each). Baltimore and New 
York had 4-2 weeks. The Yankees acquired 
another pitcher, Rudy May, from California, 
and the Orioles got a rare win — his first in 
55 days— from sore-armed Jim Palmer. 

In Detroit the fansIustilychecredcx-Man- 
ager Billy Martin on his return with theTexas 
Rangers, despite Martin's pregame blasts at 
his former boss, Tiger General Manager Jim 
Campbell ("He out-and-out lied to me”), 
Rightfielder Jim Northrup ("I want to put 
stitches in his big mouth") and Coach Dick 
Tracewski ("Benedict Arnold”). But Detroit 
got last bite by taking two of three from Tex- 
as. In a 4-2, eight-homer week (including 
gamewinners by Willie Horton and Aurelio 
Rodriguez), the Tigers moved from fifth to 
tic for third. Martin was more successful else- 
where. His deft second baseman, Dave Nel- 
son, pulled a hidden-ball trick on Milwau- 
kee's Bob Coluccio, an indignity that low- 
lighted an 0-6 week for the Brewers. 

BOS 34-26 CLEV 30-28 BALT 30-29 

DET 30-29 NY 31-32 MIL 28-29 
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If you feel like you’re 
you’re driving the 


We wouldn’t be running this advertisement if 
the small-car industry wasn’t in the sad shape it’s in. 

Japan is dutifully copying Detroit, Detroit is 
frantically copying itself, and Germany appears to be 
stuck with the Bug. 

What this leaves you stuck with, is a choice 
between an imitation big car and a 25-year-old idea. 

In other words, a small car that won’t let you 
forget it’s a small car. 

An alternative. 

What we offer you in a Fiat is something quite 
different. 


We didn’t build it then to be a bare-boned econo- 
my car. And we don’t build it now to be a substitute 
for a big car. 

We build it to be a family car. A sensible-sizei 
family car that provides satisfactions of its own. 

When you believe in what you're 
doing, you do it better. 

It’s worth having a camera handy just to catch 
the look on the face of a big-car owner stepping into a" 1 
Fiat for the first time. 

Almost without fail his (or her) first words are, 



More leia 

a Cadillac Eldorado 


Europeans have o 
SO small cars 
to choose from 


Fiat was the biggest selling car in Europe before 
the gas shortage. 

At a time when pleasure per mile was just as 
important as miles per gallon. 


“Where did all this room come from?” 

It comes from a point of view. 

A point of view that says the difference 
in small cars isn’t a matter of inches j it’s 
a matter of where those inches are 
I n large glass areas, on al 1 four 
sides, for instance. This prevents 


driving a small car, 
wrong small car. 



It’s all standard equipment on a Fiat. 

In addition, automatic transmission and air con- 
ditioning are available on the Fiat 124 sedans and 
station wagons. 

Proof instead of puffery. 

Up in Canada every January, a little piece of 
insanity takes place. 

It’s called the Canadian Winter Rally. An 800- 
mile nightmare of ice, snow, hills, curves and cliffs. 

Everything from small cars to big cars to special 
rally cars to souped-up sports cars are entered. 

This year, 89 cars started. 1 7 failed to finish. And 
a Fiat won. 


'But then it prevents claustrophobia, too. 

Just as high seats and a short hood aren’t sporty. 

But they do give you a view of the road Fiat 124 sport coupe, 
and a sense of control you can’t get any *°J' 

•other way. 

And ample leg, knee and head- 
room. This shouldn’t be a luxury 
you give up when buying a small 
-tear. It should be a necessity you 

..get. 

You do get all of these con- 
siderations in a Fiat. 

One of our models in fact, 
the Fiat 1 28, has been perfected to 
the point where a rather incredible 
, 80% of the total car is devoted to 
space for people and their luggage 
(by contrast, some big cars barely 
do 50/50). 


A small car doesn't have to mean 
less car. 


To assure you we’re not gaining all that space by 
simply leaving things out of the car, here’s what a 
.Fiat comes with. 

' A responsive, overhead cam engine that will 
cruise faster than you care to go, yet gives the kind of 
gas mileage you expect from a small car. 

Independent suspension all around. And the 
same rack-and-pinion steering found on Ferraris and 
Porsches. 

Power-assisted front-disc brakes that are self- 
adjusting. And radial tires that run around $ 1 00 extra 
on most cars. 


A Fiat won last year, too. And the year before 
that. And the year before that. 

Incredible? We think so. 

For the Fiat that’s been beating all those cars is 
a little family sedan. 

The very one we’ve been talking about. 

anna 

The biggest selling car in Europe. 


Overseas delivery arranged through your dealer. 


boxing Ray Kennedy 



Sweet as the old Sugar 

Rising above all the bedlam of the AAU Nationals, he overwhelmed 
his division, inspiring recollections of another day and another Ray 


D ocs anyone really believe that 
Knoxville, Tcnn. is the Amateur 
Boxing Capital of the World? Colonel 
Jerry (Ace) Miller docs, and apparently 
he is enough. Indeed, folks say that when 
the Colonel gets to truckin' and snor- 
tin'— hill talk for wheelingand dealing- 
he makes that other celebrated Smoky 
Mountain hustler. Davy Crockett, seem 
like just another coonskinner. That is the 
prevailing explanation why Knoxville 
not only hosted last week's AAU Box- 
ing Championships but also will be the 
site of the 1975 national Golden Gloves 


and. if all goes according to Miller's mas- 
ter plan, of the 1976 U.S. Olympic box- 
ing trials. 

Miller himself allows that the Cinder- 
ella story of Knoxville as the BoxingCap- 
ital might have something to do with his 
"magnetic personality." Certainly his 
handle. Colonel Jerry (Ace) Miller, has 
a kind of prepossessing ring that suggests 
a retired fighter pilot laying aside his 
hero's medals to work for the betterment 
of youth. Actually the rank is honorary, 
a bestowal made to help him sell box- 
ing and Knoxville the way Colonel 


pursuing a Knoxville victim. Leonard daz- 
zles opponents- -and the Pans — with his speed. 

Sanders peddles fried chicken, and the 
nickname Ace dates back to the days 
when Miller was a pool hustler, part-time 
bookie and full-time street fighter. 

Colonel Ace makes no apologies for 
his wayward past: a self-described "ex- 
hoodlum," he professes to have the in- 
nate honesty of a man who says, "Even 
when I was playing the sting game, I nev- 
er took money ofi'a drunk." He did take 
enough sharp jabs to the head to forsake 
boxing at an early age because "it hurt 
loo much." Laler, when flying fists and 
barstools left him with assorted fractures 
of the skull, nose and jaw, he also gave 
up free-for-alls to work at a service sta- 
tion by day and run a boxing club in a 
converted pool room by night. It was just 
as well; at 5' 5" and 145 pounds he fig- 
ured to live longer teaching uppercuts 
than dodging them. 

Now 35 and the director of boxing for 
the Knoxville Recreation Department. 
Miller says that he is so reformed that 
he has not only given up drinking the 
hard stuff but is well on his way to "cor- 
recting my cursing." And shoot fire, as 
Colonel Ace is wont to say these days, 
everybody knows that boxing needs all 
the hard-sell promoters it can muster. 

The governing elders of the AAU and 
the Golden Gloves tended to agree when 
Miller. Knoxville Mayor Kyle Tester- 
man and a phalanx of supporters decked 
out in electric orange blazers descended 
on them last year to deliver their pilch 
for host-city rights. They offered slide 
presentations, fried chicken spreads and 
enough down-home sayings to charm the 
warts off a hog: "Colonel Miller is gon- 
na treat you so many ways nice you'll 
have to like one of 'em." Speaking for 
himself as much as for the city. Colonel 
Ace proudly says, "We're little but 
loud." 

Big and boisterous were the words for 
last week's fistic invasion of the Hyatt 
Regency in Knoxville, a hotel designed 
for some inexplicable reason to look like 
an Aztec pyramid. Equally incongruous 
were the sights of fighters slamming the 
heavy bags not far from the down ramp 
of the hotel garage and strolling the lob- 
by in their flashy robes right along with 
the uniformed members of the Southeast- 
ern Association of Firechiefs. 



We think 

there ought to be a law against 
crippling medical costs* 



The specter of prolonged illness 
and the crushing financial costs that 
accompany it are too overwhelm- 
ingfor any family, any individual, any 
of us to face without help. 

It's time that the private sector, 
in the form of the health insurance 
companies and all the people who 
make you well, joined with the public 
sector (Federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments) to provide such help to 
those not numbered among the 
millions already protected. 

Here is what we think such a 
joint effort should do: 

1 . Create comprehensive health 
insurance programs for every- 
one, with benefit standards 
set by the Federal government, 
to include protection against 
catastrophic illness. 

2. Assure the availability of qual- 
ity care for everybody, including 
the poor and disadvantaged. 

3. Set up nationwide procedures 
to provide effective restraints on 
hospital and medical costs. 

4- Expand medical services that 

put the emphasis on maintenance of 
good health through tests, examinations 
and checkups. 

5. Correct the shortages of medical per- 
sonnel wherever they exist: urban centers 
and rural areas. 

These objectives are already embodied 
in a bill before Congress called the Burleson- 
McIntyre National Healthcare Act. 

We support this bill because we believe 


it draws from what’s best in America: the 
long experience and managerial skills of 
health insurance people, the resources and 
capacities of the Federal government, the 
expertise and dedication of the medical pro- 
fession. We think it deserves your support. 

If you’d like more information, ask for 
our free booklet.Write to the Health Insurance 
Institute, Dept. B-4, 277 Park Avenue, 

New York, New York 10017. 


America’s 900,000 life and health insurance people. 
What we’re doing makes a difference. 


One m a 


. from the Life and Health Insurance Comfxmies in A>ncn«i 


BOXING continued 


With a record 309 entrants, the AAU 
boxofT at the Civic Coliseum across the 
street was even more carnival-like. Uti- 
lizing three rings simultaneously for 12 
solid, free-swinging hours at a clip, AAU 
officials somehow ran off as many as 1 18 
bouts a day. It was a bit bewildering; 
combatants in the black ring sometimes 
responded to the bells for the adjacent 
red and blue rings in what looked like a 
3-D slugfest gone wildly out of focus. In 
such a setting, one hardly missed light 
heavyweight Al Frackcr (SI, June 10), 
the engaging West Pointer who had 
promised to steal the show. It seems that 
Cadet Fracker had to stay home and 
study. But no matter what the weight, 
the class of the tournament was Ray 
Charles Leonard, a 139-pound wonder 
who was busily dispatching his first op- 
ponent just about the time his high school 
class was graduating back home in Palm- 
er Park, Md. 

Though he was named after soul sing- 
er Ray Charles, Leonard is more aptly 
known to his sparring mates — and to 
covetous pro scouts — as "Sugar Ray." 
He is such a finely balanced boxer, com- 
biningcrackling power with silken, flash- 
ing moves, that even Colonel Ace could 
not be accused of spreading it on too 
thick when he said, "At this stage of de- 
velopment Leonard has to be one of the 
finest talents, if not the finest, to come 
along since the original Sugar Ray.” 

As for mettle, last month on his 18th 
birthday Leonard sustained a bad first- 


round cut during a U.S.-Russia team 
bout in Moscow and then battled back 
to outclass the two-time Soviet champion 
Anatoli Kamnev. When the myopic judg- 
es awarded the decision to the Russian, 
not only did the crowd lustily whistle its 
disfavor but Kamnev walked across the 
ring and rendered his verdict by present- 
ing the winner's trophy to Leonard. 

Aaron Pryor, a junior Joe Frazier who 
was voted the outstanding boxer in the 
same U.S.-Russia match after three 
straight victories in the 132-pound divi- 
sion, watched Leonard work over an op- 
ponent one night last week with open 
admiration. "Look at that," he said. "A 
right and then three straight left hooks. 
No, four! Five!” Pryor attests to the 
deadly efficiency of Leonard's lightning 
combinations: "While working out with 
Ray in Russia last month, 1 leaned in to 
hook a right and chuke! chuke! chuke! I 
was down before I knew what happened. 
Wow, I said to myself, what was that'" 
Says David Jacobs, Leonard's coach: 
"Ray can rip off five left hooks in five 
seconds, six seconds if he’s coasting. He 
hit one boy in Ohio with a cruncher and 
then hit him four more times while the 
boy was falling." 

Leonard, who occasionally changes 
pace with a showboating Ali shuffle, 
started boxing with his brother in the 
backyard five years ago and then moved 
one block down the street to the local 
recreation center. At 15, he lied about 
his age and advanced all the way to the 


quarterfinals of the 1971 AAU champi- 
onships in Las Vegas. Since then he has 
lost only three times while piling up 81 
victories. Last week, while many of the 
fighters were showing the strain of hav- 
ing to go two bouts a day, Leonard had 
such an easy time of it with two first- 
round knockouts, one in just 28 seconds, 
that he deliberately carried his next op- 
ponent for three rounds just to gel in a 
little workout. 

None of last week's AAU champions, 
in fact, so dominated his division as did 
Leonard. In the finals, a proficient but 
not exactly thrill-packed exhibition in 
which every bout in the 1 1 divisions went 
the three-round limit, Leonard was the 
only overwhelming winner. He might 
have livened things up with a knockout 
but he was matched against Paul Sher- 
ry, a 22-year-old southpaw from San 
Francisco. "Lefties always make you 
look awkward," says Leonard, "and 
they're usually very hard to take out." 
Even so, he went into what he calls his 
"Bob Foster number," leaning in with 
his left shoulder to batter the beda/ed 
Sherry almost at will. Afterward Sherry 
said, "I just wasn't ready for his speed. 
He hurt me with his right hooks and there 
were some good lefts in there, too. Let's 
face it, there was everythin);. I'll have to 
wait and sec the films to find out exactly 
what he was hitting me with.” 

Predictably, Leonard is being bit with 
all kinds of offers, including $30,000 in 
cash to turn pro. But so far he is forth- 
rightly following the advice of his coach, 
a former featherweight who spent some 
enlightening time on the pro circuit. Says 
Jacobs, "I've told Ray all about the pro- 
fessional fight game. I was in it long 
enough to know that somebody else 
makes the cabbage and you end up walk- 
ing on your heels." Says Leonard, "All 
I have on my mind right now is going to 
the Olympics in 1976 and winning the 
gold medal. After that I’ll take up some- 
thing else, maybe electrical engineering. 

I don't want to be just a boxer the rest 
of my life.” 

All that Colonel Ace has on his mind 
these days is bringing Leonard to Knox- 
ville for the Olympic trials. Then, he says, 
he may temporarily confer the Boxing 
Capital title on Montreal for a few Olym- 
pian weeks. Meanwhile, Miller equates 
Leonard's chances of succeeding in the 
Olympics with his own: "Leonard’s gon- 
na turn 'em every way but loose, and 
so am I." end 
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Only Venice isVemce. 

Only VO. isVO. 



There is only one Venice. One 
city of canals and lagoons, where 
beauty is the hallmark of all creation. 

Generation after generation, for a 
thousand years, Venetians have 
commissioned the greatest artists of 
their time to embellish their homes 
and public buildings. 

Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, 
Tintoretto, Giovanni Bellini — the 
Renaissance masters perfected their 
art here, and left it as a legacy, a 
monument to the betterment of the 
human spirit. And so the city has 
accepted it. In carnivals and celebra- 
tions, festivals and holidays, the 
people renew old traditions. They 
gather as they have for centuries, for 
small talk and philosophy, symphony 
and espresso. 

And through the years, only Venice 
is Venice. Europe’s greatest drawing 
room. A treasure house of art 
and architecture. A one-of-a-kind 
creation. 

Like Venice, Seagram’s V.O. is also 
a one-of-a-kind creation. Through 
the years, V.O. has stood apart, as a 
whisky uncompromising in 
quality, with a tradition of 
craftsmanship that has made it 
The First Canadian in smooth- 
ness. The First Canadian in 
lightness. And The First 
Canadian in popularity 
throughout the world. 

Only Venice is 
Venice. Only V.O. is | 

V.O All the others 
come after. 



Seagram’s E5| 

The First Canadian. 




lour cost of living may go up a little 
but your standard of living will go up a lot. 



harness racing /Barry McDermott 


A ny trotting freak who needs cream, 
i sugar and a track consensus with 
his morning coffee was pondering the 
Dexter Cup last week. The Dexter is one 
of harness racing’s early-warning radars, 
theseason'sfirst $100,000 race for3-year- 
old trotters, a glimpse at the contenders 
in the campaign that leads up to the Ham- 
bletonian at the end of August. Most of 
the good ones were there at Roosevelt 
Raceway last Saturday night. 

Nevele Diamond, a strapping off- 
spring of the fabulous Nevele Pride, was 
One, and his rival, Armbro Ouzo, was 
Two in the morning line. For a feminine 
touch there was Starlark Hanover who 
won 21 of 22 races last year and set a 
mile record for 2-year-olds on her way 
to earning SI 44,9 1 8, more money than 
any filly her age had ever won. Spitfire 
Hanover, driven by the indefatigable Del 
Miller, and Journalist, driven by Billy 
Haughton, also were on hand and rated 
as threats. Spitfire has an extra glitter be- 
cause of his three owners: Miller, Arnold 
Palmer, who at the time of the race was 
preoccupied with another sporting event 
nearby, and Baseball Hall of Famer 
Whitey Ford. 

The Dexter also was to be a check-out 
for Stanley Dancer, the driver and train- 
er of Nevele Diamond. Dancer is one of 
the sport's millionaires and the custodian 
of many of its significant achievements. 
Last September, after a disheartening try 
at acupuncture, he underwent arduous 
and complicated surgery for an old neck 
injury that had been aggravated and 
gradually numbed one arm, leaving him 
unable to drive. Then, five days after the 
operation, he suffered a heart attack. 

Dancer is a man whose country charm 
and syntax conceal the fact that racing 
is the way of life for him and his entire 
family. He deems it appropriate that his 
mother collapsed and died in a racetrack 
elevator, en route to cashing a winning 
ticket. For Dancer the sulky is a throne, 
and last fall he discounted his heart at- 
tack as a reason for relinquishing it, even 
arguing with the doctors at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Medical Center 
about the need for intensive care until 
they pointed out the obvious alternative. 

Dancer believes that he is fully recov- 
ered now, and he sent his surgeon the 
trophy after Nevele Diamond won his 
section of the Tompkins Memorial at De- 
troit's Hazel Park earlier this month. 
Stanley drove, of course. 


In the Dexter. Dancer was hoping his 
colt would demonstrate that he, too, had 
fully recovered from adversity. Last July 
Diamond cut a foot in a stall accident, 
and did not race from mid-August until 
this June 2. His entire career therefore 
showed only 10 races with six wins and 
two seconds, which was enough for the 
U.S. Trotting Association to rate him as 
1974’s top 3-year-old trotter in its pre- 
season rankings. But Dancer, who had 
always been optimistic about Nevele Di- 
amond, mumbled his concern. 

Armbro Ouzo, by contrast, had 29 
races to his credit, although Nevele Di- 
amond beat him in three of five furious 
meetings last season. Ouzo is owned, 
trained and driven by Duncan MacDon- 
ald, an intractable, controversial Cana- 
dian who is a retired lumberman. His 
blunt tongue got him into trouble with 
harness racing's best families two years 
ago when he impugned the integrity of 
his trainer-driver of the time. That earned 
him the lasting enmity of a good num- 
ber of his peers. They still regard him as 
an interloper and a dilettante, and many 
drivers sniffat his ability in a sulky. “He’s 
an amateur," one of them said a few days 
before the Dexter. 

By way of defense, the 61 -year-old 
MacDonald could point out that he per- 
sonally broke and often raced Armbro 
Nesbil, the 4-year-old pacer with more 
than 5400,000 in winnings. MacDonald 
drove Armbro Ouzo early last year but 
then turned him over to another driver, 
and was dismayed when Ouzo regularly 
began breaking stride. Under MacDon- 
ald's hands again this year, the coll set- 


A sudden 
Surge tops 
the Dexter 

The favorites dueled mightily, and 
an outsider took advantage of it 

tied down, winning four of seven races, 
including his section of the Tompkins, 
in which he handily beat Nevele Di- 
amond’s time. 

MacDonald contrasts sharply with 
other successful drivers. On the morning 
of the Dexter Cup he could be found 
mucking out his horse's stall. While some 
trainers use catch drivers, MacDonald 
goes so far as to use a catch groom. He 
does not have a regular stable hand for 
Armbro Ouzo, and he himself drove the 
van transporting Ouzo from Detroit to 
Roosevelt. Most top drivers have long 
since abandoned such chores. 

Armbro Ouzo, in the No. 2 hole, and 
Starlark Hanover, in the three, were both 
inside Nevele Diamond, who was in four. 
Because of the 10-horse field. Buckeye 
Count and Spitfire Hanover were obliged 
by the draw to start in a second row be- 
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^ Listen: 

Y)uYe tried some 
whiskeys that growl. 
Now try a new kind 
of whiskey. 

Crow Light. It whispers. 

Take a sip of Crow Light. We 
think you’ll agree that other whiskeys 
— even the lightest Scotch, smooth- 
est Canadian or mildest Blend — taste 
heavier by comparison. 

That’s fitting. Crow Light is 
an entirely new and different kind of 
whiskey created to be the lightest 
whiskey ever made in America. 

Lighter than Scotch, 
smoother than Canadian 

Crow Light is light... lighter 
than Scotch in color and taste. And 
if you think Canadian is the 
smoothest whiskey, try Crow Light. 

“Crow Light is smoother,” say the 
Canadian whiskey drinkers we’ve 
talked to. 

Real whiskey down to its toes 

Crow Light is real, 4-year-old 
whiskey, all right. But ifs distilled 
and aged a very special way. Result: 

Lightness no other kind of whiskey 
can touch. Some whiskeys growl. But 
Crow Light Whiskey whispers. 

And you can get a lot farther 
with a whisper than a 
growl. 

Crow Light. 

The whiskey that whispers. 



HARNESS RACING continued 

hind the other eight horses. As they ap- 
proached the starting gate, Buckeye 
Count, with a bad history of breaking, 
broke again, and the horses had to be 
called back. As the starting car went 
around a second lime, the recalcitrant 
Buckeye Count once more went awry, 
and had to be scratched. The crowd 
jeered. 

What followed when the Dexter final- 
ly did get under way was not so much a 
harness race as a drag race, not so much 
plan as chance. 

Dancer quickly moved Ncvele Dia- 
mond into the lead on the rail with Dun- 
can MacDonald urging Armbro Ouzo to 
make up ground. Dancer would say lat- 
er that he could not hold back his colt, 
who had been hyped up by the two re- 
calls. But MacDonald, perhaps to show 
disdain for the competition, declined to 
fall in behind Dancer and save his horse. 
He parked Ouzo on Dancer’s right wheel 
just after the quarter and, as drivers 
watching the race from the paddock 
clucked disapproval, kept him there the 
rest of the race. The duel ultimately pro- 
duced two burned-out horses. 

As he contemplated this peculiar strat- 
egy from back in the pack, Driver Wil- 
liam Wellwood of Clarkson, Ontario, 
behind a 30-1 shot named Surge Han- 
over, had every right to feel as lucky as 
the man who edged his wife in a run to 
answer the telephone and then heard the 
voice of an old girl friend, just arrived in 
town. Wellwood was 15 lengths back at 
the half-mile post and still trailed by al- 
most seven at the top of the stretch. But 
then he came jetting up on the outside, 
and caught the now staggering and worn 
leaders at the finish line, beating Nevele 
Diamond by a nose and Armbro Ouzo 
by little more. Journalist and Spitfire 
Hanover followed and Starlark Hanover 
was a faded seventh. 

Having taken the scenic route, Mac- 
Donald’s excuse came up lame in the 
paddock. “Probably if I would have 
pulled back and rested him, I would have 
won,” he admitted. “But I knew the oth- 
er horse was the one to beat.” 

Wellwood’s rich purse was five times 
anything he had won before and be- 
yond his previous hopes for Surge Han- 
over. He had not, in fact, even nom- 
inated the colt for the Hambletonian — 
and he cannot now. “The Hambletonian 
is the true test of a champion," said Well- 
wood ruefully, “but 1 never figured I’d 
have a champion.” end 


LIGHT WHISKEY • EIGHTY PROOF • CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY • LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Don't settle for 
a halfway menthol 


Come all the way 
up to KGDL. 

Pure menthol and 
the taste of extra 
coolness have , :vf ' 
made KGDL America's 
# 1 selling _“] 
menthol. IL 


k KINGS ' LONGS 


Milds. 13 mg. "iar," 0 .9 mg, nicotine; Kings, 17 mg. "tar." 1 .3 mg. nicotine; 
Longs. 17 mg. "tar," 1 .2 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report Mar. 74 





King Lear hadn't met 
Bjorn Borg, but his remark 
could hardly have been more 


descriptive of 
this 18 -year- 
old Swedish 


yiMNC 


phenomenon. Beyond 
his years in poise, manner 
and ability, Borg is 
already a world-class tennis player 




By CIHUUJ MRKWlTfflCK 
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“ Franchitti , the Italian who beat you in 
Bologna; he's a young guy, isn't he?” 
asked the reporter. 

"No. He's 23,” said Bjorn Borg. 


a oung is what we all once were. 

Youth and dreams, hope and 
promise are what we had. It has always 
been one of life’s unhappy mysteries 
how that time escapes; why it does, 
where it goes and, especially, when. Even 
sadder, this; if youth, as it is said, is the 
finest of days, what a price to pay after 
it has gone. If we are not able to look for- 
ward to the best rather than back, what 
really remains? 

Any day now, before Bjorn Borg, the 
newest Swedish Nightingale, turns old 
and gray and must go buy a razor, let 
him stop and consider this time. Let 
him ask who is young anymore. 

Is Bjorn Borg, who has come out of 
a small auto-parts manufacturing center 
in the depths of Scandinavia to splash 
his topspin artillery into the capitals of 
the universe, really just 18 years young? 
Or has he never been young at all? Is 
Borg, in fact, 48? A wizened sage of So- 
dertalje who went away to sleep in the 
mountains a long time ago and has re- 
cently awakened to discover wonder 
drugs, residuals, 12-channel television 
and the blow-dry look? And to come 
upon the realization that with little ef- 
fort and a double-fisted backhand he 
could plunder the game of tennis, the 
World Bank, 14 record stores and the 
entire distaff portion of the ninth grade — 
all before supper? 

Youth on his side? Youth ought to 

Bjorn's father and mother got their 
neighborhood grocery from his racket. 


soyouNC 


thank Borg for making it fashionable 
again. But how old is he? How old is Lass- 
ie? It doesn't matter. Even Borg himself 
seems to have no idea how old he is, or 
what is expected and not expected of him 
during this paradisiacal infancy of his. 

"Everyone talks of my age,” he says. 
"I am never thinking of how old 1 am. 
This is my job. I just start earlier than 
most. So what if lam 18? What is this 
meaning? I always be with people 24 or 
25 years old. I think I am 25. That is a 
good age. I don’t think I am extra 
unusual.” 

But he is, his unique quality transcend- 
ing the marvelous way he plays the game, 
which he does better than anybody ever 
has at such an early period. The best 
since — as the cliche now goes — "the days 
of Rosewall and Hoad.” 

The Australians, however, were nur- 
tured in an environment of world-class 
tennis, caught up in a Hopmanization of 
life, made to do this and that on the court, 
go here and there — or else. They did what 
all young Aussies did. The fact that they 
did it better younger wasn’t such a sur- 
prise, and when the pair took the Wim- 
bledon doubles in 1953 at the age of 18 
it was similar to the introduction of a new 
car from a long line of famous models. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY JULIAN CALDER 


Borg, from a country with a meager 
athletic history save for hearty, bundled- 
up Vikings in snowshoes and near-naked 
distance runners and one fat puncher 
with “toonder” in his right; Borg, grip- 
ping and swinging his racket in all the 
unprescribed fashions, flaunting that 
golden mane of scraggly curls and flash- 
ing bold innovations in the art of win- 
ning a point; this amazing Swede, Borg, 
recalls no tradition, no mold. When, at 
17, he reached the World Championship 
of Tennis finals in Dallas last month, 
somebody said it was like a Calcutta rick- 
sha boy quarterbacking the Miami Dol- 
phins into the Super Bowl. And now 
with this month barely half gone he has 
already won the Italian and French 
championships. 

It is not tennis alone that sets Borg 
apart from the ordinary grade-school 
hippie dropout. Sometimes he appears so 
cold, wise and frighteningly right that it 
is easy — no, inescapable — to forget his 
age. The other day Ove Bengston, his 29- 
year-old doubles partner, was asked if 
Borg ever displayed temperament in his 
youth. Said Bengston, "You mean when 
he was six?” 

Swedish journalists who have followed 
his career from the beginning insist they 
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have never seen Borg nonplussed in an 
awkward social situation, that he always 
knows what to do. Buttoned-down high 
officials of the Swedish tennis federation 
sometimes ask that their remarks be ap- 
proved by him before going into print, 
as if the youngster were some Mafia capo 
who would have the head of any less- 
than-devoted subject. 

Borg has already learned to sign au- 
tographs on the run, hastily scrawling an 
illegible "BB"; to greet questioners’ in- 
trusions into his tax matters and sex life 
with the contemptuous looks they de- 
serve; to see through shallow hangers-on; 
and to carry off extemporaneous speech- 
es to black-tie audiences of 1,000 with 
perfect charm. Judith Elian, tennis cor- 
respondent of L'Equipe in Paris, who has 
known him since he started playing ten- 
nis, says, “Bjorn, he has nevair been 
dummy. He has nevair been leetle boy.” 

In meeting the press, an undertaking 
that most athletes regard as a thrill com- 
parable to being fitted for an iron lung, 
Borg displays his usual precocity. This 
is not to say he likes it absolutely, or that 
he is even good at it. Just that he will- 
ingly accepts the responsibility with 
workmanlike vigor. It is, he says, “part 
of the job.” 

At Wimbledon, where he will return 
next week to the same shrieking school- 
girls who overran the environs last sum- 
mer, and at Forest Hills, where he ac- 
quired his habit of beating Arthur Ashe, 
Borg has been only part of a larger tab- 
leau. But at Dallas in May he was the 
whole story, though John Newcombe 
had been awarded the WCT title seem- 
ingly by acclamation some days before. 
Actually, it took the world's best player 
four sets, Borg winning the first 6-4. 

After he took Ashe apart in the first 
round in three sets — winning the final 
two points of the third-set tie break with 
blazing service returns that left the Amer- 
ican dumbfounded — Borg spoke to the 
media representatives in a low, insouci- 
ant monotone that suggested he had been 
doing this sort of thing since the inven- 
tion of fuzz on the ball. 

Teeny-boppers are one of the trappings of 
star status Borg handles with aplomb. 


It was 10 minutes before he smiled, 
forced into it by a question as to wheth- 
er he was happy. It was about the same 
time he finally agreed with his interro- 
gators’ prodding that, yes, he guessed he 
was surprised by his victory. (He wasn’t.) 

The next evening, after he came from 
behind to defeat Jan Kodes and earn the 
final round, Borg entered the runway off 
the court and the first thing he said was, 
“Now, where is the press?” Clearly he 
has, as the Swedes say, is i magen (ice in 
the stomach). His “job” had not been 
concluded. 

Borg seems pubescent and patriarchal 
at the same time-or ageless. An only 
child, he can take a small ID bracelet 
from his parents as a homecoming gift 
and, in return, virtually give them their 
own home. A major part of his earnings 
of more than $60,000 last year went to 
the purchase of a summer house for them 
as well as a small local grocery. (Rune 
and Margaretha Borg had always want- 
ed to run their own business.) He can 
ruthlessly play off financial empires 
against each other as they struggle over 
his body and then retire to his room for 
a nightly reading of Kulle Anka (Donald 
Duck), a comic magazine featuring his 
favorites, Goofy and Pluto. 


Borg talks warmly of his relationship 
with Helena Anliot, also J 8, one of Swe- 
den’s best young woman players. He 
wears her initials on a chain around his 
neck but says, “Nothing is serious for 1 
shall not be married before 25, and I 
would not expect a girl to wait for me 
that long.” Yet in the same conversation 
he can quickly say, “I have too many 
girls, two a night if I want.” 

(King Lear asked: “So young, and so 
untender?” Cordelia answered: “So 
young, my Lord, and true.”) 

Everybody in Sweden pronounces 
Bjorn Borg’s name very rapidly and 
without spacing — BjornBorg — as if he 
were one word. Or an institution. Hard- 
ly ever is it simply Bjorn or Borg. 
Always BjornBorg. Partly this is because 
his first name is a common one and his 
last name is shared by other athletes of 
national stature, especially Arne Borg, a 
swimmer who competed in the Olympics. 

Bjorn means bear in Swedish; the play- 
er’s young friends used to call him Nolle 
for teddy bear. Borg means castle. In a 
play on Sweden’s national song, God Is 
Our Castle , a recent TV documentary on 
tennis was entitled Bjorn Is Our Castle. 
But the Tonarring Angel continued 
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Borg goes all-out all the time, on the 
first point as well as match point. 


(Teen Angel in WCT promotional spots) 
mostly is BjornBorg. 

It really does roll off the tongue with 
a sound of waves lapping at the boat and 
a vision of clear skies, bright sun, blue 
fjords tucked in among sloping hills and 
pale mustard seed waving in the breeze. 


As if the name weren’t enough to make 
headline writers fall over themselves cap- 
turing the phenomenon — a star is 

BJORN, BJORN IS AN ICE-BORG, SMOR- 

gas-borg! — his birthday is June 6, a 
national holiday that celebrates Swedish 
flag day. 

Borg comes from — and occasionally 
returns to — the Stockholm suburb of Sd- 
dertalje, a community famous in Sweden 
for producing things that go into Volks- 
wagen bodies as well as tennis and ice 
hockey players. (Borg was a center-for- 
ward with national-team potential be- 
fore giving up the game to concentrate 
on tennis.) Still, the name of the town 
has thrown tennis yearbooks for a loop. 
In one out of England, Borg is listed 
from “Sodertlage.” WCT has him from 
"Soderbalje.” 

By now the story has been told often 
how Rune Borg, then a clothing sales- 
man, won a tennis racket in a Ping-Pong 
tournament and bestowed it on his small 
son. How Bjorn practiced and practiced 
at nine, 10, 1 1 and 12, holding the rack- 
et funny and two-handed, and scurrying 
around the court to get all the balls back. 
How he was awkward, had no timing on 
his serve and reminded his young oppo- 
nents of a “bull, charging.” How he beat 
everybody like drums. 

Even before tennis, Borg’s competitive 
nature was fostered on family boat rides 
to a nearby island where his mother and 
father would tack a target to a tree and 
defeat their son at darts. “I cried and 
cried when I lost,” Borg says. “They 
would let me win then, and I would get 
confidence back.” 

During his tennis initiation, Borg 
came under the practiced eye of Percy 
Rosburg, a teacher employed by the na- 
tional federation to scout young talent 
and prepare his discoveries for interna- 
tional play. Rosburg had gone to Soder- 
talje to watch Leif Johansson, who was 
about three years Borg’s senior and was 
thought by the experts to be the coming 
star of Sweden. Instead, he noticed the 
skinny little novice, Nolle, constantly 
pleading for someone to hit with and nev- 
er willingly leaving the court. 

“He was 10 and he hit the forehand 
the same way as now,” says Rosburg. 
"All wrist, like a Ping-Pong shot. 1 had 
to run well even then to get it back. He 
didn’t know how to serve and he kept 


bothering with questions. But there was 
this looking in his eyes. He has always 
played ‘working tennis,’ too technical, 
not much style. The federation wanted 
to change the two hands. But he could 
put the ball where he wanted it — that was 
the point. Oh, how he hit so hard. And, 
boy, he fought like hell.” 

Bitter memories still linger in Soder- 
talje about Borg's emergence over Jo- 
hansson as the real jewel in town. Not 
only do the two families not get along, 
but bad feeling between Borg and 
Johansson — who plays No. 2 singles 
for Sweden and who markedly resembles 
a French cartoon character known 
throughout Europe as “Tin Tin” — has 
caused a split in the Davis Cup team, 
leading Captain Lennart Bergelin to 
threaten to quit on a couple of occasions. 

Borg claims Johansson is a snob and 
boorish; that he “talks foolishness and 
is sick in the head.” Johansson, obvious- 
ly, has ached for a long time with what 
is known as Kungliga Svenska Avunds- 
jukart. Royal Swedish Jealousy, a feeling 
not unknown among humans elsewhere, 
as the younger man has turned into the 
marvel Johansson himself was supposed 
to become. 

When he was 1 3 an example of Borg’s 
fiery capacity for the game occurred at 
Malen, a section of Baastad in the south- 
ern part of the country, where tourna- 
ments in all age groups were going on. 
One day he stayed on the court for 1 1 
hours, during which he played nine 
matches, reached the finals of five differ- 
ent classes and won the 14-and-under. 
“I’m glad Bjorn didn’t play in the wom- 
en's doubles,” his mother was heard to 
say. “We wouldn’t have had time for 
lunch.” 

In the next few years Borg won junior 
tournaments in Berlin, Barcelona, Milan 
and at the Orange Bowl in Miami on his 
first trip to the U.S. Sopping wet behind 
the ears, he served notice with victories 
over Charlie Pasarell in Goteborg and 
Andres Gimeno in Stockholm. 

Yet as recently as 1971 he was left off 
Sweden's team for the Galea Cup, an im- 
portant competition for juniors among 
the European nations. The Swedes, fea- 
turing Leif Johansson, won anyway. By 
the time the next year's Galea Cup came 
round, Borg had become too prestigious 
for it; the federation made him stay home 
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Only Gel-Flo is this thick. 



So it paints this smoothly. 



You wouldn’t do this yourself, but 
the way Gel-Flo oil base house 
paint acts in your hand is how 
Gel-Flo loads on your brush. 
Loads on heavier and glides on 
smoother. And hides in one coat, 
even over black. Just follow label 
directions. 

And as it glides on, Gel-Flo 
fills hairline cracks and surface 
imperfections, giving your house 


the kind of tight sealed protection 
that can stand up to the rough 
outdoor life. 

Only Spred " Gel-Flo is this 
thick. So it paints this smoothly. 
Hides this fast. Protects so well. 
And seeing is believing. 


Glidden Spred Gel- Flo. 
Paint that does 
what it says. ( Glidden} 
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as the gate attraction for Baastad's 
Champions’ Cup, a tournament for big- 
name grown-ups. 

In the junior Wimbledon of 1972 Borg 
came from 2-5 down in the third set to 
defeat Buster Motlram for the title. He 
had won the Swedish championship and 
the Orange Bowl again. And everybody 
in the tennis world recognized the name 
when he made his Davis Cup debut in 
Baastad at 15, just eight months past the 
age of the youngest, Haroon Rahim of 
Pakistan, ever to compete for the cup. 
There he won both his singles matches 
against New Zealand. Borg? they said. 
Oh yeah, the long-haired Swede, 
Bjorn Borg. 

That magical weekend had come very 
close to turning into sorrow for Borg 
when, during a test set for a spot on the 
team before the matches, he got into a 
brutal row with Bergelin, who was of- 
ficiating from the umpire’s chair. Borg 


lost the set and afterward he accused 
Bergelin of cheating him. The captain be- 
came furious, pushed Borg backward 
over some benches and threw a racket at 
his head. Borg ran away in tears and re- 
fused to practice for two days. 

Man and boy did not talk and there 
were newspaper complaints about Berge- 
lin’s harsh tactics. When he named Borg 
to play against New Zealand anyway, the 
trouble disappeared. 

Though Bergelin will not speak pub- 
licly about the matter, Borg says his men- 
tor’s strict discipline helped him “fully.” 
They joke about the pushing incident 
now, exchanging derogatory nicknames 
as a form of bridging a generation gap. 

Bergelin was Borg’s constant compan- 
ion-adviser last month in North Amer- 
ica, helping him weather the climactic 
moments of the WCT season and the 
pressures of the Swedish federation- 
World Team Tennis tug-of-war for 


Borg's services. “I am liking this man so 
much,” BB says. 

Though Stockholm is home and the 
world a playground, it is in Baastad, the 
tiny seaside resort village of 2,000 on 
Sweden’s southwestern coast, that Borg's 
sense of milieu is satisfied. 

With its complex of hotels, villas, res- 
taurants and strand of beach surround- 
ing a picturesque little natural bowl of a 
tennis stadium on the edge of the Nor- 
dic Straits, Baastad was constructed 
around the turn of the century by the 
family Nobel of the dynamite fortune 
and the prizes. It was about this time that 
King Gustaf ascended the Swedish 
throne, bringing along an abiding love 
of tennis. Though everybody knew who 
he was, the king played in tournaments 
under the pseudonym of “Mr. G.” Nat- 
urally, most of his opponents would take 
it easy with the king, who was not much 
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of a player but could hang in for a while. 
Mr. G played in tournaments at Baas- 
tad until he was 88. 

As crown prince, Mr. G’s son, Gustaf 
VI, did much to democratize tennis na- 
tionally while he served as chairman of 
the Swedish federation of sport. He was 
a better player than the old man and, 
though he preferred to expose his talent 
only on private courts lest he tarnish the 
memory of Mr. G, he became a most be- 
loved sportsman to his people. But Gus- 
taf VI hurt his knee and stopped playing 
tennis early, around 80. Nevertheless, he 
showed up at Baastad last summer to sit 
in the stadium for six hours watching the 
matches in the Grand Prix. He was 90. 

After Stan Smith defeated Borg in the 
semifinals, the American advised the king 
to bring his racket with him next year. 
But Gustaf VI died in October, closing 
another chapter in the Swedish throne’s 
active association with sport. 

Gustaf Vi’s son and heir, Prince Gus- 
taf Adolph, who died in a plane crash in 
the 1 940s, competed as a fencer and show 
horse rider in the Olympics of 1936, and, 
continuing the involvement, the present 
king, Carl XVI Gustaf, is a squash player 
and skier. But if these men of royal blood 
took sport out of the hands of the no- 
bility, it was left for a commoner, Jan 
Erik Lundquist, the magnificent touch 
artist of the 1960s, to put tennis in the 
streets and on television. And to pave the 
way for Bjorn Borg. 

Though Sweden had had other play- 
ers of world class, notably Sven David- 
son, who reached the finals of the French 
championships three years running and 
in 1958 won the Wimbledon doubles with 
Ulf Schmidt, it was Lundquist who cap- 
tured the imagination of the populace. 
His only big victory was at Rome in 1964 
but, in a land where Davis Cup is ev- 
erything, he led the Swedish team to the 
European finals six straight years and the 
Interzone finals three times. 

Most of this cup action as well as the 
Champions’ Cup and the Swedish Open, 
which follows Wimbledon in July, takes 
place at Baastad. The town has come to 
be known as the Little Wimbledon of 
Scandinavia. Hereafter it will also be 
known as the place where Bjorn Borg 
came to decide once and for all to take his 
show on the road. 

Early in 1973 he played well on the Riv- 
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When you 
own trucks, 
they own 
you. 

Worrying about things like fuel, 
maintenance, licensing, fuel taxes, spare 
parts inventory and replacement trucks can 
keep your management people working 
on truck problems many hours after your 
real business has stopped working. 

The excess time and paperwork 
required to run this whole other business 
can divert substantial effort away from 
the business your company is really in. 

A Hertz full service truck lease plan 
could solve many of these problems. And 
may very well save you money doing it. 

We'd even pay you to take over 
these problems by purchasing your current 
fleet at a fair price, reconditioning it or 
replacing it with a brand new fleet. Either 
way... your capital will be back in your 
business and out of your trucks. 

So, do as many companies are doing. 
Concentrate on your real business and 
leave the trucks to Hertz. 

Hertz leases Fords and other sturdy trucks. 

For further information on Hertz big truck leasing, 
write Edward H. Blickstein, Vice President. Sales. Hertz Trucks 

660 Madison Avenue. New York. N.Y. 10021. 

We lease more than just trucks. Mfe lease peace of mind. 
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iera. He reached the finals at Monte 
Carlo before losing to Ilie Nastase. He 
had a great run at the French champi- 
onship, defeating Clilf Richey. Pierre 
Barthes and Dick Stockton. He faltered 
at Rome because he had to go to the den- 
tist. He astounded solemn, staid Wim- 
bledon with his collection of groupies as 
well as some terrific shot-making on 
grass. Then Borg came to Baastad for an- 
other tournament, one that would pro- 
vide some relaxation. He ended up sign- 
ing to play the WCT tour, a decision that 
would turn out to be the most important 
of his life. 

Borg had already left Blomback 
School in SSdcrtaJje after the eighth 
grade — one semester short of the re- 
quired period but with his parents' con- 
sent. Given the fact that he was going 
to play tennis for a living, signing for 
the heavy money with WCT was a nat- 
ural course. The elder Borgs, Bcrgclin, 
Rosburg and Bcngston all had a voice in 
the discussions, but in the end it was the 
17-year-old who decided. "It is harmony, 
he and his parents." says one man close 
to the family. "They treat him both as 
old man and kid, but in tennis they al- 
ways let him do what he wants.” 

"I just hoped he would get enough 
sleep," says Mrs. Borg. 

Her son was to win two tournaments 
on the toughest circuit of the WCT tri- 
umvirate the "greenies" and more 
than S75.000 in prize money. "If you 
want to be tough, you go out and play," 
says Borg. "1 know most of these guys 
and they know me. and I am not so wor- 
ried about traveling the world. I want to 
hit the ball and learn. Bergelin says it is 
good for a guy to get out and burn his 
fingers. What that guy says is what I do." 

Borg does not exactly long for his 
school days. "I hate school," he says. "I 
can never sit for hour listening to teach- 
er talk. I hope I make enough money so 
I never have to go back. But l tell you. 
even so, I never go back as long as I live." 

Before starting his WCT season last fall, 
Borg gave evidence of things to come 
with a hot week at the Swedish Open. 
As spectators stood outside offering 
1,000 krona (S200) for a ticket to get into 
the Royal Tennis Hall and watch the 
tight competition. Borg defeated Nastase 
7-5 in the third set, Jimmy Connors 7-6 


in the third, and then lost the final to 
Tom Gorman 7-5, also in the third. 

In the early WCT events, however, he 
was a bust, losing both in Philadelphia 
and in Bologna the first two times he 
stepped on the court. Was he in over his 
head? Or was he just feeling the effects 
of a travel schedule that, prior to WCT, 
had him in Europe. South America and 
Australia, mostly on a good-will mis- 
sion for the Swedish federation? 

During the following month Borg pro- 
vided the answers. In London he defeat- 
ed Ashe and Roscoe Tanner and then 
withstood six match points to beat Mark 
Cox in the final and w in his first pro tour- 
nament. In Barcelona he crushed Rod 
Laver with the loss of only two games 
and reached the final again, this time los- 
ing to Ashe. After hustling home to win 
the Swedish Nationals in Stockholm, he 
flew halfway around the world to the next 
WCT stop in Sao Paulo, Brazil, made the 
finals there, too, and beat Ashe again. 

Four weeks, four tournaments, four 
finals and three championships. At the 
end of the eight-tournament circuit in 
May, in addition to his two victories. 
Borg had been in two other finals and a 
semifinal. With Bengston, he qualified 
for the doubles w indup in Montreal. And 
then he reached the finals of the Big En- 
chilada in Dallas. His record against the 
acknowledged seven best players in 
the world — Newcom be, Nastase. Smith, 
Ashe. Laver, Connors and Ken Rose- 
wall — stood at .500 (9-9). 

"In the beginning we were discussing 
his potential," remembers Mark Cox. 
"and the consensus was that Bjorn nev- 
er thought about what he was up to 
or how much money was involved. If he 
had to start thinking, his game might fall 
a part. Also, I thought he had no defens- 
es, that he was so aggressive he had noth- 
ing to fall back on when you got on top 
of him. But it's very difficult to get on 
him because lie keeps coming at you. put- 
ting on the pressure, and you can't get 
any rhythm. Of course, he still doesn't 
think; he is smacking, smacking the ball 
always. He plays with a total lack of in- 
hibition. strictly on talent and inspira- 
tion, and it's enough." 

Borg administers his lethal topspin off 
the forehand from a western grip and at- 
tacks the ball with such ferocity on every 
stroke that he seems to be in imminent 
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Make the 
Fingernail Test 



If it shows ugly 
signs of dandruff 



Denorex 

, Denorex 

Switch to Denorex 
Medicated Shampoo 

Denorex cleans away dandruff 
like nothing you ever felt before. 

Compared to the leading medi- 
cated shampoo— Denorex is extra- 
strong. It has 50'; more of a doc- 
tor recommended scalp medication 
for problems like dandruff, 
seborrhea, psoriasis. You can feel 
Denorex tingle as it works to re- 
lieve itching, control flaking and 
scaling. 

Use Denorex for your next 
shampoo. Then try the fingernail 
test again. You’ll see-Denorex 
cleans a way dandruff like nothing 
you ever felt before. 


A revealing 20-city comparison of insurance 



Many young drivers believe that State Farm, the 
largest auto insurance company, has the lowest auto 
insurance rates. 

But look at the picture above. 

It shows the results of a rate comparison made in 
20 cities (representative of all cities throughout the 
country) * to see who actually has lower rates for a typi- 
cal young driver: State Farm. Or ourselves, Continental 
Insurance. 

According to the comparison, we have lower rates 
than State Farm in 14 of the 20 cities. 

And, in fact, we may compare even better. Because 


with Continental Insurance you may qualify for rates 
lower than those found in the comparison. 

Of course, we’ll be the first to admit that there’s 
more to buying insurance than just price. And all 
things considered, we feel we offer you more for your 
money— like 24-hour toll-free Dial-A-Claim, and the 
services of an independent agent. 

Now, we can’t promise you that our rates will be 
lower for your specific city, age, car, or desired cov- 
erage. Because today companies generally base their 
rates on their actual experience with specific geo- 
graphical areas and driver classifications. 



rates tells young drivers where to go. 



In addition, each company has different kinds and 
amounts of discounts. Rates change periodically. And 
sometimes a company might feel you don't qualify for 
a specific coverage or rate. 

But based on the picture above, isn’t it worth check- 
ng both companies (plus your own) to see how we 
:ompare specifically for you? 

StartwithyournearestContinental Insurance Agent. 
!He’s in the Yellow Pages.) 

Just tell him you saw this ad. And now you want to 
see his rates. 

Seeing is believing. 


*ln all cases, rates were quoted on an annual basis and 
were those in effect January 3, 1974 for the following 
coverage: $25,000/50,000 Bodily Injury, $10,000 Prop- 
erty Damage, $1,000 Medical Payments. $50 Deductible 
Comprehensive, $100 Deductible Collision, Basic Unin- 
sured Motorists, Minimum No-Fault where applicable. 
Vehicle: 1973 Chevrolet Nova Custom 4 Dr. 8 Cyl. Prin- 
cipal Operator: 23 years old, unmarried, male, driving 3 
years, no chargeable accidents or violations. Use: To 
and from work 9 miles daily one way, annual mileage 
10,000. State Farm rates did not contemplate a divi- 
dend, or membership fee. 


The Continental Insurance Companies 

Home Office: 80 Maiden lane. New York, New York 10038 
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danger of breaking his wrist in half. Some 
players question how long he can survive 
thrashing violently about like this. They 
compare his service motion to that of 
Tony Roche, whose career went into 
eclipse because of a wrenched elbow. 
They judge his situation as similar to that 
of a Little League fireballer whose arm 
is not developed enough to take the stress 
he puts on it. 

"I’d like to advise him not to play so 
often,” says Laver. "Not so much for his 
health but for his mind. The poor kid 
will go nutty, be drained of interest. Then 
I remember when I was 18, all ! wanted 
to do was play and hit the ball, too." 

By playing and hitting the ball over the 
past year Borg has noticeably improved 
his volley, w hich he still has a tendency 
to block back rather than punch. It is 
his only real technical shortcoming, un- 
less you count that ingrained desire to 
play every point as if it were his last gasp 
on earth. 

Laver mentions Borg's instinct for 
winning. "He knows when he's in trou- 
ble," says the Rocket. "He plays the big 
points, the big matches, super. But I 
think he has one weapon only — the fore- 
hand. When we create speed for him, he 
is murder. But I try to dink him around, 
pull him to the net. then mix garbage with 
passing shots. 

"No human can play well all the time. 
The great players win even when they 
play badly. So far Bjorn doesn't know 
how to get out of a bad patch." 

And yet Borg's frenzied, reckless meth- 
od brings him from behind often. Ashe 
says if you don't get your first serve in 
on him, you can expect Borg to put a 
hole in your stomach returning the sec- 
ond, so constantly does he hit out. 
Laver says he'll get over that. Borg says 
he doesn't want to. Cox, among the more 
intellectual of athletes, says he shouldn't. 
"Certainly some points are more impor- 
tant than others, but we all lend to play 
the significance of the point rather than 
the point itself," Cox says. "Bjorn plays 
in the true spirit of idealism; he hits the 
same way on match point as on first 
point." 

What makes Borg additionally difficult 
to contend with is his ability to disguise 
his stroke. Being double-handed from the 
left side is a natural decoy, and the west- 
ern grip makes it hard for opponents to 


pick up the ball from the forehand side 
as well. 

Exceptional speed affords him time for 
concealment. Then the ball seems to 
zoom off the racket with, as Ncwcombc 
calls them, "such different googly, dip- 
ping actions" that a man doesn't know 
whether to get in position for a return or 
call the bomb squad for help. 

Maybe, too, it is Borg's curious ap- 
pearance on the court — all hair and 
shoulders and exceptionally long legs the 
seems to have very little torso) — that 
helps confound his opponents. Or may- 
be his walk, a puzzling side-to-side rock- 
ing action that is nearly Chaplinesquc. 
Or perhaps it is just the shock of being 
in against a kid with no nerves and myr- 
iad kindsof bullets. Whatever it is, Kodes 
probably explained it best when he said, 
"Against this boy, always there is some- 
thing happening you don't expecting." 

Regarding Borg's composure, Ashe 
says that it is easy to be cool and nerve- 
less when you're 18. "It isn’t the money 
pressure that takes over," he says, "but 
the pride. Wait for three years until 
Bjorn's in the top five in the world, and 
every time he goes out there he has to 
prove it. Then see if he feels pressure. All 
I know is, now or then, every tournament 
/ go to I hope he's in the other half of 
the draw." 

With a piece of luck here, and a Brinks- 
load there, Borg and Ashe might have 
wound up on the same side of the nel- 
as teammates for Joe Zingalc's Cleveland 
Nets. Zingale is one of a host of new char- 
acters operating the World Team Ten- 
nis league. When Ashe was drafted by 
New York, he remembers telling the 
team that "unequivocally, irrevocably, 
under no conditions, nowhere, nohow, 
never, no, never ever" would he play 
team tennis. So he was traded to Cleve- 
land and Joe Zingale. 

In a valiant effort to sign Borg, Zin- 
gale visited w-ith him in eight different 
cities from Los Angeles to Stockholm, 
offering him everything but Shaker 
Heights. But he was dry-gulched in April 
when Bcrgelin and representatives of 
Scandinavian Airlines (which pays Borg 
a retainer for promotional work) flew to 
America to baby-sit Borg at the same 
time that Mark McCormack, Borg's 
agent, whipped over to Europe to ham- 


mer out a matching offer from the Swed- 
ish federation. 

"This is a great kid, a magnificent gen- 
tleman." says Zingale. "But what he was 
offered [reportedly over SI 00,000 for the 
four-month season], I tell you this, was 
more money than I knew existed at 17. 
The Swedish guys come over and have 
rooms on cither side of him for two 
weeks. I can't get to him. Finally the 
kid telephones me and says, 'Joe, the 
pressure. I cannot lake it.' Maybe it came 
down to Zingalc's money against Eu- 
rope's money. Joe Zingale doesn't have 
as much as Europe." 

What it came down to, says Bcrgelin, 
was "love of Davis Cup and country. 
With team tennis, this guy be only Bjorn 
Borg. Now he can remain Bjorn Borg of 
Sweden." 

The player himself insists that money 
was a small factor although he "would 
be idiot not to match them off." All par- 
ties to the settlement agree that Borg was 
one tough little monkey during negoti- 
ations. "At the moment I never think of 
what 1 am winning," says Borg. "I like 
earning money, but when I must win it, 
that is when 1 start to worry." 

Much seems to have been retained by 
Borg from his eighth-grade economics 
classes. The other day he refused to pur- 
chase a SI5 backgammon set because he 
considered the price inflationary. He is 
not regarded as quick-handed around 
checks either. When he signed for break- 
fast recently, Paul Gerkcn, a young WCT 
player from Connecticut, kidded him, 
saying, "Bjorn, when did you learn to 
write?” 

Although he w ill indulge himself w ith 
a new Mcrccdcs-Bcn/ next month after 
he obtains his long-awaited driver's li- 
cense, Borg seems to prefer thrift in 
clothes as well as haircuts. "I've never 
seen a well-dressed Swede," says Ashe, 
"but Bjorn goes dow n the street and you 
want to say give this kid some soup.' " 

Again, everyone is passing over his 
age. Borg's wardrobe consists of the iden- 
tical outfit any other 18-ycar-old wears 
to stand around the corner; jeans, loaf- 
ers, warmup jacket and the same T shirt 
three days in a row. 

In America, although he has been 
without parents, crisp bread, Swedish 
meatballs and easy access to his Stock- 
holm barber who knows how to clip and 
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layer just so. Borg has never been caught 
grumbling, tcary, ornery or homesick. 
Just a gem of a young man, his WCT 
brethren say. In the last eight months, 
too, his English has picked up consid- 
erably, making it easier for him to be a 
model of diplomacy in comparing things 
American with those of his native land - 
hotels, steaks, traffic, girls. 

For one so sought after by the latter, 
Borg remains level-headed and discreet 
if somewhat coy. At every way station, 
females of various ages wait — outside 
dressing rooms, in parking lots, at ho- 
tels. Yet seldom is he seen with a date. 
“While we're up in the stands chasing, 
he's probably fighting them off in his 
room," Gerken says. 

His status as a star attained new 
heights last month when Borg returned 
to Baastad from his triumphs across the 
ocean to play Davis Cup for Sweden. 
During successive weeks against Poland 
and Holland (two matches that the home 
team won easily), he encountered shirts, 
buttons, banners and billboards emblaz- 
oned with his name and picture. There 
were TV shows about him and full-page 
newspaper accounts of his taste in rec- 
ords: “ Elvis hjalper Bjorn Borg all vinna" 
(Elvis helps Bjorn Borg win), said one 
headline. Even the official poster had 
“ Bjorn Borg / Baastad ” placed above 
the announcement of the matches. 

Previously, about a dozen Swedish me- 
dia men had relayed Borg’s accomplish- 
ments from Dallas back to the homeland, 
with Tommy Engstrand of Radio Swe- 
den doing live play-by-play to what was 
estimated as four million people— half 
the Swedish population. This half stayed 
up till 4 a.m. to listen. 

In Sweden, however, nobody wears his 
heart on his sleeve. They do not mob 
Borg as at Wimbledon. They do not fan- 
tasize about him as at Forest Hills. Ad- 
miring stares, warm applause, autograph 
seeking here and there are the extent to 
which this quiet, reserved people will go 
in appreciation of their young warrior. 

His own personality, on court and off, 
is a mirror of this attitude. Above all, 
the Swedes treat Bjorn Borg with extreme 
courtesy, as if afraid to show him pas- 
sion, or emotion of any kind. Though 
most of them agree that with the excep- 
tion of Garbo and the Bergmans, Ingrid 
and Ingmar, he is already the most fa- 

continued 
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IF YOU'VE READ Garland Dusenberry ’s book, 
you're probably an expert on Jack Daniel’s. 

If you haven’t, send in for it now. 

Just drop Mr. Dusenberry a note here at our 
distillery and ask him for his little book. Largely, 
it talks about the people who make Jack Daniel’s 
and some of the whiskey-making skills they 
use. There’s no charge and we think you'll enjoy it. 
Of course, you’ll enjoy a 
visit to Jack Daniel’s 
if you’re in this area. 

Mr. Dusenberry is here 
most every day. And he’s 
even better at talking 
than he is at writing. 

Tennessee Whiskey • 90 Proof • Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 
The only Distillery placed in the National Register 
of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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mous Swede in the world, his image is 
not so much that of a sports hero as it is 
a mystic figure. 

“It is the Swedish character not to feel 
overly ecstatic or depressed about any- 
thing," says Engstrand. “To never be in 
a position where our emotions work 
against us. Though Bjorn is a type for 
today. Swedes are too cool to express 
what they think. They love him but they 
don't adore him. He is not taken to the 
heart yet. Maybe in time he will be, but 
few are." 

Engstrand speaks of Borg as “very un- 
Swcdc— tough, mean and determined." 
Once Borg ran through the parks of Par- 
is for hours in the rain after a match was 
canceled. “I go mad if 1 can't play ten- 
nis," he said. Engstrand recalls another 
time consoling Bor g after a loss to Ko- 
dcs, and the player turning on him with 
"Go to hell. Tommy. Don't tell me I 
shouldn't take this guy every time." 

"That is un-Swede," says Engstrand. 
“You can compare Bjorn to 1.000 guys 
that age and he will be only one. He has 
a hate-to-lose feeling our athletes have 
never had." 

Among others, however. Hie Nastase 
asks, "At 18. does he have enough fun?" 
In reply, Borg says, "Tennis is my fun. I 
have to keep thinking this is my last tour- 
nament. Not that I be playing 20 years 
from now. So I must be good right away. 

I have given up lot of things for this. Ice 
cream, chocolates, close feelings for 
friends. Tennis is all I know, or want to 
know. Jt is my life." 

There is a line Swedish expression for 
this country's bold new hero and his re- 
lentless dedication. Kommer alltid en 
Mundag. "It is always coming up Mon- 
day." Put another way. weekends, good 
times, victories do not last forever. 

The Swedes say that with the Mercedes 
and all the money, the girls and the par- 
ties and the celebrations, Bjorn Borg will 
remember Kommer. ... He will not let 
such things hit him in the head. He will be 
strong and tenacious and good. He will 
be a champion for a very long time. 

Of course, they arc right. More than 
anyone, he knows that if Kommer alltid 
en Mundag is forgotten, the enchanting 
new prince of tennis could turn into a 
frog. 

Or worse yet, BjornBorg might have to 
go back to school. end 


Join a going concern. Call your YMCA today. 





"I can’t believe my eyes’.’ 

‘We promised Pam she would meet Mickey 
Mouse. And we weren't going to let the gas- 
oline hassle force us to break that promise. 
Our travel agent told us about Eastern's Walt 
Disney World vacations. So we flew down. 
We had a fantastic vacation for our money. 
And all Pam kept on saying when she 
finally met her favorite friends was, ‘I can’t 
believe my eyes, I can't believe my eyes. 

Eastern’s Walt Disney World. 

7 days/6 nights. From S84 to $137.' 
You gotta believe! 

Something special from the official airline of 
Walt Disney World. Pick any of 16 selected 
hotels. Stay 5 nights and get the 6th night 
free. Along with 2 days of transportation to 
Walt Disney World. Ticket books for 18 
attractions. Admission and transportation 
within the Magic Kingdom. You also receive 
sightseeing tours of Kennedy Space Center, 
Tampa's Busch Gardens, Sea World and 
Cypress Gardens. Price includes round-trip 
transportation between hotel and airport. 
Two children under 12, sharing rooms with 
parents, only $42 each child. 


"We couldn't believe our ears!’ 

“We always wanted to vacation in Puerto Rico. 
But, the way prices have gone up, going any- 
where seemed like a problem. But, through 
Eastern, we got more vacation than we 
expected for much less than we figured. As 
great as that sounds it’s nothing compared to 
the children's band we heard on the streets 
of Old San Juan." 

Eastern’s SanJuan/St.Thomas. 

8 days/7 nights. From $74 to $169.* 
You gotta believe! 

Fabulous Sanjuan. Great beaches and great 
night life. A choice of 21 selected, air-condi- 
tioned hotels. Plus, you get a day in the duty- 
free shopping paradise of St. Thomas. 
’Trices do not include airfare, meals, local 
taxes or transfers unless otherwise in- 
dicated. Hotel rates are per person, double 
occupancy. Prices in effect until 12/15/74. 
And you can charge the whole vacation on 
the American Express Card. Why not let 
us plan a Personalized VacatioiT to make 
all your vacation plans come true. Just call 
Eastern. Or see the travel specialist, your 
travel agent. 
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3,000 Miles from Tee to Green 

These two friends were arguing in the locker room, one thing led to 
another as it often does, and pretty soon they had this wild bet . . . 


T ournament purses for golf profession- 
als grow larger every year, as does the 
number of people crying out each Sun- 
day afternoon, “Can you imagine win- 
ning that much money just for playing 
golf for four days?" But a full year's take 
for a Nicklaus or Trevino hardly over- 
shadows what J. Smith Fcrebec picked 
up for four days in 1938. 

J. Smith who? J. Smith Fercbcc, that’s 
who. 

His friends called him Smitty. A stock- 
broker and an avid golfer, the 3 1 -year- 
old Fercbcc knew plenty of other good 
players around Chicago, but it was a duf- 
fer and friend, Fred (Fat Fred) Tuerk, 
who goaded him into the 1938 episode. 

In July of that year Ferebee had played 
72 holes in one day at the Olympia Fields 
Country Club, only to be kidded by 
Tuerk to the point where he announced 
that not only could he do it again, but 
he could play twice as many, between 
dawn and dusk, and come in under 95 
for each round. On August 5 Smitty 
walked onto the Olympia Fields course 
at dawn of a day that turned out to in- 
clude thunder, lightning and some strong 
head winds, and he walked off at dusk, 
144 holes later, having played at an av- 
erage of 85% strokes per 18. 

And from there the thing escalated. 
Playing eight complete rounds of golf 
in a single day was O.K., Tuerk allowed, 
but how about 144 holes a day for four 
straight days? The friends did not leave 
for posterity a complete account of the 
delicate negotiations that must have tak- 
en place between them while discussing 
such a proposition, but the result was the 
sort of bet that would make even a Lee 
Trevino pause. 

Smitty was to play 600 holes of golf in 
four days. That worked out to 144 holes 
a day, plus another 24 somewhere along 
the way just to round out the number. 
But then came the real kicker. The 
rounds would have to be played in eight 
different cities from coast to coast. 

The stakes? Tuerk's half of a planta- 
tion he and Ferebee owned together in 
Virginia, a property of monetary and 


immense sentimental value to Ferebee. 

With all side bets settled as well, J. 
Smith Fercbcc and entourage left Chi- 
cago for the West Coast to begin Smit- 
ty's ordeal. A plane was chartered and 
loaded with a number of Chicago cro- 
nies, plus the golfer’s personal physician. 
And one other man, a hapless individual 
by the name of Artie Cashetta. who had 
drawn the unenviable assignment of serv- 
ing as caddie for the marathon. 

The lirst shot was lired on the 1st hole 
of the Lakeside Club in Los Angeles on 
Sunday, Sept. 25. Smitty did not tarry 
over his putts and speedily completed 84 
holes. A sprint to the plane, a short flight 
to Phoenix and he started his afternoon 
rounds. Eighty-one holes later, as the sun 
set, he walked off the Encanta course. 

Ferebee was off to a good start, hav- 
ing played eight rounds plus 21 of the 24 
additional holes he needed; he had 
walked almost 50 miles of fairway and 
rough and earned a good night’s sleep. 

At dawn Monday he was on the 1st 
lee at Blue Hills in Kansas City. At lunch- 
time he was ahead by 72 more holes and 
one dog, a stray he had found on the 
course. Smitty promptly made the mutt 
an official member of the traveling party 
and the dog had a place of honor on the 
plane for the flight to St. Louis. A less 
pleasant aspect of the morning was that 
Smitty had pulled a tendon in his leg. and 
would limp the rest of the way. 

St. Louis in ’38 was the home of the 
Cardinals and the Browns, but for Fer- 
ebcc it was merely the location of Nor- 
wood Hills where, with an aching leg and 
king-sized blisters, he holed out at dusk. 
Another 72 holes completed. 

On Monday night he flew to Milwau- 
kee, where the Tuckaway course await- 
ed him. Somewhat revived on Tuesday 
morning, Smitty played 72 at Tuckaway 
and gutted out the three extra holes he 
still needed. Then a quick flight to Chi- 
cago and an afternoon spent racking up 
72 more holes at his home course. 

Wednesday morning was Philadel- 
phia. North Hills Country Club. He 
raced through 72, and was coming down 


the stretch. Next slop. Long Island. 

The plane landed at Mitchell Field at 
1 :30 p.m., and within 30 minutes Smitty 
was on the No. 4 course at the Salisbury 
Country Club. By this time, word of the 
mad golfer had traveled across the coun- 
try and 500 well-wishers, or sadists, 
turned out for his final four rounds. 

The bad leg was now taped from knee 
to ankle, and Ferebee's blisters were de- 
veloping blisters of their own, but he 
forged on, shooting an 86 on his first 
round and following it with a 92. 

Slowly, though. Very slowly. Disaster 
seemed to be approaching. More and 
more strokes, and more time between 
strokes, were needed as he struggled 
through the third round, and it was eight 
o'clock before the final round could be 
started. Most of Long Island was already 
dimming toward darkness, but the peo- 
ple from nearby Westbury weren't about 
to let the intrepid golfer fall short of the 
goal at this point. A fire truck was com- 
mandeered and driven onto the course, 
its searchlights illuminating fairway and 
green for each shot. Gallery members 
carried lights, and flares were fired so the 
flight of the ball could be traced and it 
could be marked when it came to rest. 

Smitty went out in 53, but then, like a 
jaguar sensing the kill, he roared home 
in only 43 strokes, chipping within inch- 
es on the final hole to barely miss a bird- 
ie. At 10:30 he tapped in the short putt 
and the crowd let out a tremendous 
cheer. .1. Smith Ferebee had won his bet. 

But it was not only the winning of the 
bet that made Smitty’s 1938 accomplish- 
ment remarkable. He had played 600 
holes of golf in four days in eight cities 
from West Coast to East, and had not lost 
a ball, an achievement that, alone, should 
have endeared him to the high-handicap- 
pers of the world. He had walked more 
than 170 miles, no small feat in itself. It 
had cost almost S20.000 to finance the 
whole excursion, and it was rumored that 
more than S 100,000 changed hands in 
side bets during the four days. 

Impressive all that may be. but none 
of it says as much about J. Smith Fer- 
ebee and the game of golf as his final act. 
What did J. Smith Ferebee do after that 
last putt? The 600th hole behind him, the 
cheers still ringing in his ears, he took a 
short trip across Long Island to the 
World's Fair Grounds. And there, near 
midnight, still under lights, he played a 
hole of golf. 

— Tom Edwards 
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Gale Sayers 3N40 

O J. Simpson 2A36 

— Roger Staubach 5N12 

Charley Taylor 16N42 

_John Umlas 10A19 

Paul Wbrtield 7A42 

Tennis 

Arthur Ashe 1T2 

Billy Jean King ITS 

Bod Laver IT I 
KenRosewall 1T3 
Sian Smith 1T4 
Other Sports 

Olga Korbut 4237 

Janet Lynn 786 

__Johnny Miller 787 
Mark Spitz 4022 
Secretariat 784 


Baseball 

Hank Aaron INI 
_ Dick Allen 4AS 
Johnny Bench 3N4 
LOU Brock I0N4 
^Roberto Clemente 8N ' 
Bob Gibson 10N3 

Reggie Jackson 9A3 

_Mickey Lol-ch 6A5 


— Walt Frazier 9B2 

John Havl icek 3B t 

Connie Hawkins 14B42 

— Spencer Haywood 15B24 
— Julius Ervlng 17B1 


Withe Mays 6N2 
Brooks Robmson tAl 
Pete Rose 3Nt 
Ron Santo 4A4 
Tom Seaver 6N1 
Basketball 
_Nate Archibald t88i 
Wilt Chamberlain 7BI 


Football 

Fred Biielmkott 9A25 

. —George Blanda 9AI6 

Terry Bradshaw 13N12 

John Brockmgton 7N42 


Please send me the Superstar posters I've 
checked on the left at $2 00 each or at your 
special offer of 3 for $5 00 (and $1 50 for 
each additional poster). I've indicated how 
many of each I want 


I enclose $ for_ posters. 

plus 50« to cover postage and handling. 


□ Cash □ Check □ Money Order 


Note These big full-color posters measure 
2 ft. x 3 ft. and are rolled and shipped in 
crush-proof tubes to prevent damage. 


Sports Illustrated 

PO Box 149, Holmes. Pa 19043 



FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week June 10-16 


college baseball— SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA defeated Miami of Florida 7-3 and won an 
unprecedented fifth straight national championship 
(page S4). 

bowling— BETTY MORRIS, from Stockton, Cal- 
if.. rolled the third 300 game in PWBA history on 
her way to a match victory over Rita Justice, of Wil- 
mington. Del., in the S20.000 Showboat PWBA 
Classic in Las Vegas. The w inning total of 4,430 
was worth S2.000. 


GOLF — HALE IRWIN captured the U.S. Open at 
Winged Foot in Mamaroneck. N.Y. with a final- 
round 73 to finish seven over par at 287. Forrest 
Fczlcr was next at 289 (page IS). 

SANDRA HAYNIE needed fourextra holes to beat 
Gloria Ehret in the S42.500 Lawsons' LPGA Open 
at Weymouth Valley (Ohio) Country Club, after she 
had fired a three-under-par 69 to tie Ehret at 215 
for 54 holes. Ilaynie collected 55.700 for her first 
victory this year, her career 30th. 

Easing her nervousness with self-hypnosis, CAROL 
SEMPLE calmly beat Angela Bonallack 2 and I in 
the final round of the British women's amateur 
championship at Royal Porthcawl links, in Wales. 
The current U.S. champ. Semple is the first Amer- 
ican in 26 years to hold both titles concurrently. 

handball — STEVE SANDLFR. representing the 
host club, regained the national AAU one-wall ti- 
tle, which he has won six limes previously, defeat- 
ing Al Torres 21-11, 21-14 at the Brighton Beach 
Baths in Brooklyn. N.Y. 


HARNESS racing — William Wcllwood drove long 
shot SURGE HANOVER (563.80) to victory in the 
SI 12.380 Dexter Cup lor 3-year-old trotters at Roo- 
sevelt Raceway, clocking a 2.03*., mile in a race 
marred by recalls (page 67). 

NOBLE JADE (SI6). driven by Del Insko. nosed 
out MacArthur and Meadow Flower in the 564,637 
American National Slake for 4-year-old trotters at 
Sportsman's Park in Chicago, covering the mile in 

2:0IH- 


HORSE RACING— STONEWALK (56.20), guided by 
Belmont winner Miguel Rivera, won the SI00.000 
Ohio Derby for 3-ycar-olds at Cleveland's Thistle- 
down with a 1:53':, lime over the sloppy I %-mile 
distance. Better Arbilor was second, four lengths 
buck, and Sharp Gary third. 

MISS MUSKET (SS). Laffit Pincay Jr. up. finished 
one length in front of Lucky Spell 10 w in the S83.5SO 
Hollywood Oaks for 3-year-old fillies at Hollywood 
Park, ninning the I Vi mile in l:47Jj for her seventh 
victory in eight starts. 


MOTOR SPORTS England's DAVID HOBBS aver- 
aged 112-28 mph in a Lola-Chcvrolct for a victory 
worth SI 6.850 in the Formula 5000 race at Mos- 
port, Ontario. Another Lola-Chevy, driven by Eppic 
Wietzes of Canada, was second and Brett Lunger, 
driving an Eaglc-Chcvrolct, was third. 

A French Malra-Simca prototype, driven by Henri 
Pcscarolo und Gerard Larroussc. outdistanced the 
field in the 42nd Lc Mans 24-hour endurance race, 
covering 2,862.356 miles al an average speed of 
1 19.266 mph. It was the third consecutive Lc Mans 
victory for the Malta team, which now has u solid 
lead in the world manufacturers' championship. 

soccer World Cup competition got under way in 
West Germany as early experts still favored The 
Netherlands. Johan Cruylf and his Dutchmen dis- 
played their wares in a 2-0 victory over Uruguay, 
the outcome never in doubt, while Scotland sound- 
ly defeated Zaire 2-0. East and West Germany ad- 
vanced with wins over Australia, 2-0, and Chile. 
1-0. respectively. Italy triumphed over Haiti 
3 -I. Poland turned back Argentina 3 2 and Yugo- 
slavia and defending champion Brazil played to a 
scoreless lie. 

NASL: Powering along in the Western Division, Los 
Angeles remained undefeated, taking a game from 
Rochester 3-0 and pulling far ahead of second-place 
Seattle, which moved up from the cellar with a 2-0 
shutout of Vancouver and a devastating 5- I win over 
Baltimore. Newly acquired Striker David Butler 
may be the key. having produced four goals in as 
many games. Tile Eastern Division was deadlocked 
among Miami. Baltimore and Philadelphia. The 
Atoms stole a tic-break win from Boston 3-2 but 
lost another to New York 1-0. and Suffered the same 
score against Washington. Last year's MVP, War- 
ren Archibald, returned to the Miami starting line- 
up and contributed two goals and an assist in the 
Toros' 5-3 romp over New York. Baltimore got 
dumped 4-1 by Boston, but remained in contention 
with a 2-0 victory over Washington. In other ac- 
tion, Boston overtook Toronto in the Northern 
Division, beating the Metros 3-0, and Dallas nipped 
St. Louis 3-2 in a tiebreaker to regain the Central 
Division lead. St. Louis topped Toronto 1-0 and 
Rochester beat Denver 2-0. 

TENNIS BJORN BORG of Sweden (page 70) over- 
came a two-set deficit against Manuel Orantes of 
Spain in the final of the French Open to become the 
youngest player ever to win the French singles title, 
The 2-6, 6-7, 6-0, 6- 1 . 6- 1 victory earned him S24.000; 

Orantes collected SI 2.000. In the women's singles 
CHRIS EVERT reallirmcd her role as Queen of 
Clay, not losing a set through the entire tournament 
and thrashing Russia's Olga Morozova in the final 
6-1, 6-2, a win good for S8.000. 


TRACK a field -Poland's IRENA SZEWINSKA 
ran the 200 meters in 22 seconds flat al an inter- 
national meet in Potsdam. East Germany, improv- 
ing by one-tenth of a second the world record set in 
1973 by Olympic gold medalist Renate Stcchcr of 
East Germany. 

BRUCE JENNER of San Jose, Calif, came from 
behind with a decisive second-day performance to 
defeat Jell' Bennett in the national AAU decathlon 
championship at Richmond. Va. A 4:13.6 victory 
in the 1, 500-meter run added to his meet-record 
8.245 points, 332 more than defender Bennett's 
total. 

Discus thrower RICKY BRUCH of Sweden marked 
his 102nd consecutive victory with a 223' 7V4" effort 
at a local meet in Hclsingborg. Bruch's performance, 
best in the world this year, was 9K‘ short of the 
world record of 224' S' that he shares with Amer- 
ican Jay Silvester. 

MILEPOSTS ANNOUNCED: That ABC-TV has 
signed a five-year contract with Churchill Downs to 
broadcast the Kentucky Derby, effective in 1975. 
CBS-TV has had exclusive television rights to the 
classic since 1948. 

AWARDED: To BOBBY ORR. 26. the NHL Nor- 
ris Memorial Trophy as the best defenseman for a 
record seventh straight year. Orr. who has played 
eight seasons, was honored along with teammates 
PHIL ESPOSITO, who was given the Hart Memo- 
rial Trophy as ihc league's MVP. and JOHN 
BUCYK. who won the Lady Byng Memorial Tro- 
phy for combining sportsmanship and playing abil- 
ity. The Calder Memorial Trophy for outstanding 
rookie went to DENIS POTVIN of the N.Y. Is- 
landers. and Montreal's HENRI RICHARD was 
named recipient of the Bill Mastcrion Memorial 
Trophy for dedication to the sport. 

GRANTED: To Seattle and Denver, franchises in 
the NHL, conditional on financing and facilities to 
be provided by the home cities. The expansion will 
mean a four-division. 20-team league in 1976, and 
signals the dissolution of the Western Hockey 
League effective immediately. 

HIRED: To coach the Boston Bruins. DON CHER 
RY. 40. general manager-coach of the Rochester 
Americans and AHL Coach of the Year for the lust 
two seasons. Cherry saw limited action as a player, 
including one game as a Bruin in the I9S5 Stanley 
Cup playoffs against Montreal. 

NAMED: University of Wisconsin Hockey Coach 
BOB JOHNSON. 44. to be head coach of the 1976 
Olympic hockey team. 


CREDITS 

19 — James Drake; 20, 21— Jomes Drake 131, John D. 
Hanlon 121,22 24 - Johnlocono, 25 — Johnlacono. Tony 
Triolo : 26, 27 — Graham Fmloyson; 28 Roy DeCarova, 
John locono. 34 -James Drake, 53— George H. Cook- 
Balhmore Sonpopen, AP. 62, 64 Herb Scharfman, 67 — 
Roosevelt Racewoy Photo, 87— Dick Dorccy-Woshing. 
ton Post, Grand forks Herald, Sccramenlo Union. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



SHEILA INGRAM, I 7, of 

Coolidge High School 
in Washington, set a 
scholastic mark for girls 
in the 440-yard run, 
clocking a 55-8. Sheila 
also competes in the 100 
(1 1.0), the 220 (24.5), 
the 880 (2.14) and on 
severaJ relay teams. She 
has been running for 
four years. 



sheree ENT. a pitcher 
for the Central Colum- 
bia High School girls' 
softball team in 
Bloomsburg, Pa., won 
33 consecutive games, 
while her team has tak- 
en three straight county 
titles. Shercc’s record 
for three years is 39-1, 
the sole defeat being a 
one-run loss in 1972. 



SERGE GAMBUCCI, 

of Grand Forks, N. 
Dak., has coached six 
stale championship ten- 
nis teams at Central 
High School, as well as 
10 stale hockey cham- 
pions. His seven chil- 
dren have accounted 
for 22 state individual 
or team titles in the 
same two sports. 



dennis walker, a se- 
nior at Union College 
in Schenectady, N.Y., 
scored 67 goals in 14 la- 
crosse games to lead the 
nation in total goals 
and goals per game. He 
also had 1 1 assists for 
a total of 78 points. 
Walker had never 
played lacrosse before 
attending college. 



butch edge, a senior 
at El Camino High, 
Sacramento, was in- 
volved in all 21 outs in 
his team’s victory in 
a city playoff game, 
recording 19 strike- 
outs and fielding two 
grounders' for outs. To 
top the season, F.dgc 
signed with the Mil- 
waukee Brewers. 



ED KILLIN JR., J 2, of 

Des Moines, was the 
youngest person ever to 
compete in the Drake 
Relays Marathon, and 
completed the 26-niilc 
course in 4:20:21. In 
1973 Ed was the Junior 
Olympic long-jump 
champion, and is also 
Iowa's third-ranked 
race walker. 
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19 t h h ole the readers take over 


GROPING FOR ANSWERS 

Sir: 

Richard W. Johnston's deeply moving A 
Man Who Hunlly Left a Mark (June 10) was 
a classic study in reporting a tragic, seem- 
ingly senseless death in an objective yet com- 
passionate manner. 

Fred Mundy's apparent refusal to admit 
his error and allow himself to be rescued 
should reaffirm the overemphasis our soci- 
ety has placed on winning and role playing. 
When the death of Mundy is juxtaposed 
with Ray Kennedy's report in the same is- 
sue on the Long Beach State fiasco (427: A 
Case in Point), we can sec, in microcosm, a 
nation groping to find its lost ideals, to re- 
gain its misplaced values. 

David Bear din 

Chicago 

Sir: 

Every once in a while your magazine has 
an article that is truly out of the ordinary, 
and Richard W. Johnston's is one of them. 
As I read the story, I tried hard to figure out 
Fred Mundy's thinking and rationalizing 
after he had become lost. Now that I have 
finished, 1 feel that only two explanations 
have plausibility. The first is that Rancher- 
Searcher Andy Mcling is correct: "No one 
could have made so many mistakes without 
a purpose. This was his destiny." The sec- 
ond. and the one I have more of a tendency 
to believe, is that Mundy lost control of his 
faculties in the desert heat after he aban- 
doned his bike. 

Richard Schfctp.r 

New York City 

THE LONG BEACH CASE 

Sir: 

427: A Case in Point (June 10) presents 
several questions for all of us in the coach- 
ing profession to ponder: 

1 ) Who is supposed to derive the benefits 
from any school athletic program? 

2) Who is supposed to derive the benefits 
from the overall educational programs? 

3) Who gets hurt the most when these pro- 
grams are poorly administered? 

4) Who is being exploited by some of the 
intercollegiate athletic programs? 

5) Who is learning every day from the 
example set by the teachers in our educa- 
tional programs? 

6) What is the one ingredient of every ed- 
ucational setting that, if it were eliminated, 
would also eliminate any need whatsoever 
for gyms, football fields, pools, offices, class- 
rooms, labs, coaches, presidents, athletic 
directors, etc.? 

It should be apparent that the answer to 
all six of these questions is the same: the 
student. This should be kept in mind when 


any type of educational program is being 
developed or conducted. 

Kids do not exist for athletic programs, 
athletic programs exist for kids. 

Ralph Jones 

Track Coach 

University of Wisconsin, La Crosse 
La Crosse, Wis. 

Sir: 

Congratulations on uncovering the facts 
that led to the NCAA putting Long Beach 
State on probation. Especially interesting 
were the circumstances surrounding the 
growing pains that a university has to go 
through to become big time in athletics. 
How can an association like the NCAA 
slap a probation on a school that takes mea- 
sures to survive on a "limited" budget by 
having its athletes stay in S6 motel rooms 
when some of the "bigger" schools have a 
budget so large that they can go out and 
buy everything, including players? 

Most of the NCAA policies are archaic, 
and until they change schools like Long 
Beach State will be the scapegoats for their 
inadequacies. 

Jim Jasper 

Venice, Calif. 

Sir: 

Re Case 427, this is the American system 
of justice. The poor are caught and serve 
their time and the rich go free. 

Stanley O. Bokelmann 

Las Vegas 

HOPKINS' GAME 

Sir: 

Thanks for the fine article on Johns Hop- 
kins' victory in the NCAA lacrosse finals 
( The Jays Take It Back, June 10). But no 
thanks for the comment, "Johns Hopkins 
won’t beat you at most games.” The fencing 
team, coached by DickOlcs, a member of the 
American team that won the 1970 Masters 
World Fencing Championship, hasconipiled 
a 40-6 won-lost record over the past two sea- 
sons. The Hopkins fencers won the Middle 
Atlantic Conference championship in 1973 
and repeated in 1974, with the widest win- 
ning margin in conference history. In the 
last two NCAA University Division fenc- 
ing championships Hopkins has Finished 
I lih and 10th, beating out such powers as 
Princeton, Navy, Notre Dame. Army, Yale, 
Harvard, Seton Hall and Cornell. 

The Hopkins basketball team had the best 
MAC regular-season record and captured 
the conference title in the postseason play- 
offs this year. 

The Blue Jay swimmers have a long streak 
of Mason-Dixon Conference and MAC ti- 
tles. The team boasts several NCAA College 


Division All-Americas and one University 
Division All-America, and it has finished 
among the top six teams in the past three 
NCAA College Division championships. 

The Hopkins football team, which in- 
cludes a significant number of lacrosse play- 
ers in its ranks, has had a 6-3 record for three 
seasons running. 

Glenn Pantel 

Co-Captain 

1973-74 Fencing Team 

Somerville, N.J. 

Sir: 

I want to compliment Joe Marshall on a 
beautifully written article on the lacrosse 
championship and particularly on the feel- 
ing at Johns Hopkins for lacrosse. 

How well I remember my undergraduate 
years (1961-65), fighting to get grades 
under intense academic pressure and fierce 
competition from other students. Occasion- 
ally, for a diversion, we would watch a foot- 
ball game (a terrible team) or a basketball 
game (also a poor team ). Usually the crowds 
were sparse and apathetic. But then spring 
would come and, with it, lacrosse. Ah, la- 
crosse, that magic name! The campus seemed 
to come alive; we all came alive. Now the 
playing field was occupied by national cham- 
pions; the stands were packed. After the 
games the quad was filled with students car- 
rying sticks. Lacrosse balls filled the air. 

It was wonderful to sec you capture that 
spirit in your article. Come on, you Jays, and 
thank you, Joe Marshall. 

Jefe Burtaine, M.D. 

Allentown, Pa. 

Sir: 

I nominate Coach Bob Scott as Sportsman 
of the Year. I believe that his success on the 
field speaks for itself. His success ofT the field 
is reflected in the inspiration and pride he 
has helped to instill in his players and in the 
entire Hopkins community. 

Ronald F. Gravt z 

Boston 

Sir: 

Congratulations to Joe Marshall and Pho- 
tographer John Iacono for their fine job of 
covering the NCAA lacrosse finals. 1 hope 
you give the same amount of coverage next 
year when Maryland wins back the title. 

Buff Bequet 

Massapcqua, N.Y. 

CASH AND CAN DO 

Sir: 

Thanks a lot for your article Oops, Here 
Conies Philly Again (June 10). Dave Cash is 
the type of player the Phillies have been look- 
ing for. Hc‘s doing everything but the laun- 
eonlinurd 



A beautifully illustrated en- 
cyclopedic section of the Time- 
Life volume on Foliage House 
Plants will tell you specifically 
what the growing requirements 
arc for 103 genera, how much ► 
light and moisture the different 
plants need, the best tempera- 
ture ranges for each, and how 
to propagate. 

To order your copy of Fo- 
liage House Plants for a free 
examination and become a 
subscriber to the Time-Life 
Encyclopedia of Gardening, 
return the coupon below. Other . 
volumes in the series cover 
every gardening interest: Flow- 
ering House Plants • V ege- • 
tables and Fruits • Perennials 
• Landscape Gardening • 
Lawns & Ground Covers - An- • 
muds • Evergreens • Roses • 
Bulbs • Trees • Flowering 
Shrubs. 

All books in the 
Time-Life Encyclopedia 
of Gardening contain: 

160-176 pages 

8 Vi by 1 1 inches in size 

40,000 words of text 

Over 200 paintings and photographs 

Authored by horticulturist-writer 

James Underwood Crockett 

$5-95 each plus shipping and handling 



Foliage House Plants 

Yours for 10 Days Free itimE 1 


LIFE 


Here at last is a fact-filled, lavishly-illustrated guide books 

book to indoor gardening that will answer such questions as these: 

& What are seven signs of health you should look for when you buy a fo- 
liage house plant? (see page 26). 

X- Which foliage house plants do best in hanging containers? In floor con- 
tainers? Terrariums? (seepages 147 and 30). 

Sr How to make a climbing log for vines? ( see page 12). 

v How to create an intriguing terrarium that virtually takes care of itself? 
(seepage 28). 

& What to do about the five pests that afflict house plants? (see page 1 54). 

f How to start with an avocado pit and end up with a six-foot indoor tree? 
( see page 44 ) . 

jf Which seven plants willlivc for years in water alone? (see page 13). 

!<- What to do when you go on vacation and can't get a plant-sitter? (see 
page 44). 

a- Which foliage plants are your best choice for brightening inside walls? 
(see page 50). 

f Ten common problems your houseplants may eventually face and what 
to do about them? ( see page 152). 

C- How to get free plants? (see page 61 to learn how to grow new plants 
from runners and suckers) . 

f If you’re growing plants under artificial light, how strong should the 
light be and at what distance from the plants? (see page 34). 

f How to make a delightful treelike form out of a normally bushy plant 
such as a coleus? ( see page 11). 

C- How to virtually eliminate the frequent watering required by clay- 
potted plants? (see page 38). 

THE TIME-LIFE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF GARDENING 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS, TIME & LIFE BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 60611 

Yes, I would like to examine Foliage House Plants. Please send it to 
me for 10 days - free examination and enter my subscription to The 
Timf-Iiff. Encyclopedia of Gardening If I decide to keep Foliage 
House Plains. I will pay S5.95 plus shipping and handling. I then will 
receive future volumes in The Time-Life Encyclopedia of Gardfn 
ing series, shipped a volume at a time approximately every other 
month. Each is $5.95 plus shipping and handling and comes on a 10- 
day free-examination basis. There is no minimum number of books 
that I must buy, and I may cancel my subscription at any time simply 
by notifying you. If I do not choose to keep Foliage House Plains, I 
will return the book within 10 days, my subscription for future vol- 
umes will be canceled, and I will not be under any further obligation. 


Name 




City 


State 


Zip 


2410 
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THE FOUR 



Nobody has V-8 muscle like OMC Stern Drive! Take your choice: 170 hp, 190 hp, 
225 hp, and a high performance 245 hp. Four hot V-8's. With the smooth power surge, 
the agile performance, and power reserve that only a V-8 can deliver. 

OMC builds V-8 stern drives with features nobody can match. Like an outdrive 
that swings 90° for quick, sure maneuverability in tight quarters. A 75° power tilt for 
beaching and launching. And OMC's optional Tru-Course Steering to hold you on a 
steady course. All this, plus the dependability you expect from the Outboard Marine 
Corporation. 

If you want to get more V-8 muscle in your next boat, talk to your dealer about 
the four horsemen from OMC Stern Drive. 

OMC Stem Drive, available in 10 models from 120 hp to 245 hp. Also, jet drives 
and inboards to meet your power needs. 


FROM THE MAKERS OF 
EVINRUDE AND JOHNSON 



Stern Drive 




Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

King: 17 mg. "iar" 1.2 mg. nicoline. Extra Long: 18mg"tar"1.3mg 
nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report (Aug. 73.) 
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Smoothness you can taste 
from a filter you can test 


Break open the filter ot a smoked and 
unsmoked Lark. Smell the difference. This easy 
sniff test proves Lark's famous filter really works. 
Two outer portions of the filter help reduce "Tar" 
and Nicoline. Specially treated charcoal 
granules in the inner chamber smooth the taste 
to give you rich, mellow tobacco flavor 
in a way no other filter can 

That* why you can taste Larks smoothness, 
pack after pack. 


Test Lark yourself 


IARK 

fW **c«a»HETtis 

~~A I 


tbCopyright Liggett & Myers Incorporated 1974 



What Yashica means 
to the “sports” photographer. 

Yashica electronic cameras are real people 
pleasers. Let you take pictures automatically — just 
aim. focus, shoot. So you're ready in an instant to 
capture those memorable once in a lifetime shots 
— like great "sports” photos of your family’s 
favorite athlete. And the picture quality will 
delight you. Yashica makes several different 
automatic cameras, including the Electro-35 GS 
and 35-ME (shown). See them all at your local 
Yashica dealer. 






$ 12.95 


$ 14.95 


$ 15.95 


$ 16.95 


1 full day 100 free miles 

Thrifty Rates Include Proper Insurance-Pay Only For Gas You Use 

Our cars. Our prices. 


r 

Chevy-Vega or similar 


Rates are slightly higher in 
a few areas. 

Call your local Thrifty 
office for service or for Instant 
Hot Line Reservations in all 
50 states. Canada and Europe. 




HRIFTY 

I RENT-A-CAR 


19TH HOLE continued 

dry. After a long cold spell it looks as if the 
Phillies are on the way up again. 

Jim Beamenderfer 

Elizabethtown, Pa. 

Sir: 

Being a longtime follower of the Pirates 
in general and Dave Cash in particular, I was 
happy to see that he received some much- 
deserved recognition. In my opinion he was 
the most underrated second baseman in the 
league during his tenure with the Bucs, and 
I'm glad that he is being more fully appre- 
ciated in Philly. 

Greg Kuzma 

New York City 
Sir: 

I hope this means no more cracks about 
Philly, because yes, we can and yes, we will. 

Debbie Blair 

Havertown, Pa. 

UNEVEN BARS 

Sir: 

Was my June 10 issue of SI missing a page 
or two or were those two paragraphs really 
all that were written on the U.S. women’s 
gymnastics championships ( Mixing Satin 
and SteeDI The pictures warmed me up, but 
the copy left me cold. 

Dennis Phillips 

Honolulu 

Sir: 

Thanks for your exceptionally fine article 
on women's gymnastics. Being a gymnast, I 
know that the sport must be seen to be ap- 
preciated, and it's rare that one comes across 
such exquisite photos. You've given wom- 
en’s gymnastics the credit it deserves. It’s 
true, it takes steel as well as satin to win. 

Vicki Pasek 

Los Angeles 
Sir: 

Although I am always glad to see a gym- 
nastics feature in SI, I must say that the tone 
of the June 10 article is a little misleading. It 
wasn’t "when the rosin dust settled” at the 
Elite Nationals 1974 that Joan Moore Rice 
emerged as the No. 1 woman gymnast in the 
country. Joan has placed first at the Elite Na- 
tionals four years in a row, the only Ameri- 
can woman to have done so. 

Not included in the article was our Annie 
Carr, who was third. Philadelphia produces 
more than hockey teams! 

Wickie W. Foulke 

Spring House, Pa. 

PEOPLE BUSINESS 

Sir: 

It takes all kinds of opinions to make a 
horse race, as the man said. The same could 
be said of a YMCA swimming meet. The let- 
ters you've published (May 20 and 27) crit- 

continued 
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DICKIES 

The last great bargain 


Left: slacks of SO^o^^eianesePortrel 44% cotton, 6% flax. Under $14. Right: faded jeans of 100% cotton. Under $12. 
Williamson-Dickie Mfg., Co. 509 W. Vickery Blvd., Fort Worth, Texas 76104. 


I Bunded Scotch Whisky 1974 Paddington Coip . 1 


19TH HOLE continued 


Rare 

Pleasure 

We found a way to bottle it. 



To end the day 
or to start the evening. 
To share with friends 
at a party or 
with a friend, alone. 
The joy of Scotland. 
Distilled and brought 
to perfection 
in every bottle of 
J & B Rare Scotch. 


n 

RARE 

SCOTCH 


JUSTERINI & BROOKS 

Founded U49 


icizing your approach to the national 
YMCA swim meet in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
(High, Y and Then Some, May 6) reflect only 
one point oF view. Not all of us take as dour a 
view and, in fact, some of us are very grateful 
to Sports Illustrated for a piece that cov- 
ered a YMCA event so thoroughly. 

What the article did so well, we believe, 
was to bear out the YMCA slogan, which is 
"We’re in the People Business.” The story 
certainly made that clear. 

Craig Altschul 

Director, Office of Communications 

National Council of YMCAs 
New York City 

AMATEUR boxer 

Sir: 

Not wanting to “spoil a beautiful fight 
with a decision" is the purest expression of 
what amateur athletics are supposed to be 
that I have ever come across. A1 Fracker, 
the West Point cadet in Sam Merrill’s story 
(On, Brave Old Army Team, June 10), may 
never become the best, but he is already the 
most beautiful. Boxing is a rough sport, from 
which Merrill extracted a delicate personal- 
ity. The job was tasteful, the writing superb. 

Julius E. Altman 

East Meadow, N.Y. 

CELLULOID SPORTS 

Sir: 

Hollywood has done a great job in the 
make-believe world of sports movies (The 
Film-Flam Men, June 3). Isn’t Ronald Rea- 
gan known as the Gipper and isn’t Pat 
O’Brien the real Knute Rockne? After John 
Wayne takes off his cowboy hat, doesn't he 
go over to St. Mary’s to coach the football 
team? Weren’t actors Ward Bond and Er- 
rol Flynn actually fighters who appeared 
under the names of John L. Sullivan and 
Gentleman Jim Corbett? After the war didn't 
Jimmy Stewart change his name to Monty 
Stratton, and wasn’t it Lloyd Nolan who 
managed the old Dodgers? Hollywood con- 
vinced me that William Bendix hit like Babe 
Ruth, Dan Dailey pitched like Dizzy Dean 
and Glenn Ford putted like Ben Hogan. 
And surely Burt Lancaster was a present- 
day Jim Thorpe. 

Granted, Charlton Heston makes a better 
Moses than an aging quarterback and Paul 
Newman doesn’t exactly look like Rocky 
Graziano, but how could people like Doc 
Blanchard and Glenn Davis, Mickey Man- 
tle and Roger Maris, Jackie Robinson and 
Crazy Legs Hirsch be poor actors when they 
played themselves? 

Thomas J. O’Malley 

New York City 
Sir: 

Edwin Shrake will be pleased to know that 
Keith Merrill’s The Great American Cowboy 
won the Academy Award this year for the 
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best feature-length documentary. The film 
features Larry Mahan, about whom Shrakc 
wrote an excellent article (Horsing Around 
with Bull) in your Dec. 3 issue. The film will 
be released this summer. 

Ted Steinberg 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 

TAMER HOCKEY 

Sir: 

It makes me extremely happy to sec the 
hierarchy of the NHL taking some positive 
steps to put an end to fighting as a winning 
strategy in professional hockey (Putting 
Some Cuffs on the Fists. J une 3 ). If the pres- 
ent trend continues, hockey will be in the 
same category as Roller Derby and profes- 
sional wrestling, and will attract the same 
type of fans. This may be a novelty for a 
short while, but in the long run it will cer- 
tainly hurt the game. 

Joe Cercone 

Pittsburgh 

Sir: 

Why all the gimmickcry? Why not simply 
restore the two-minute penalty? 

Under the present rules a shorthanded 
team can be scored upon only once per pen- 
alty, making it very attractive to take a 
"good" penalty when it seems reasonably 
certain that the opponents will score. What's 
the cost of such a penalty? No more than 
one goal. 

Why not simply require a penalized man 
to serve his full two minutes? If the oppo- 
sition scores early in the sentence, it will have 
that much more time to score again, and per- 
haps even a third time. The severe handi- 
caps of shorthandedness and a tired defense 
will make a man think twice before taking 
any penalty. And enforce a similar rule for 
a major infraction. Five minutes should 
mean five minutes! 

These simple changes may restore some 
of the finesse lacking in the game today, while 
removing some of the "brutality." 

Robert R. Siroty, M.D. 

David M. Siroty 

Randolph, N.J. 

Sir: 

To prevent the next NHL season from be- 
coming a reenactment of the games of an- 
cient Rome, I would like to add a thought 
to the excellent rule changes suggested by 
NHL President Clarence Campbell. 

Scotty Morrison should instruct his ref- 
erees to stop being awed by the game’s prima 
donnas. Gordie Howe did and Bobby Clarke 
does (to name just two) get away with ev- 
erything short of armed robbery. Kudos to 
the referee who had the guts to call the hold- 
ing penalty on Bobby Orr with only 2 Vi min- 
utes left in the final Stanley Cup game. 

David R. Chilbero 

Omaha 


NEW- SUPER 8 

SPORTS SPECTACULARS 

Official films of THE OLYMPIC GAMES with Mark Spitz and all the other 
Great Stars! Plus an exciting collection of films capturing some of the Great- 
est Moments in Sports — Touchdowns, Goals and Games you’ll want to watch 
again and again — Muhammad AM — Super Bowl VII — Roberto Clemente in 
action — Championship Hockey, Basketball — and Football Follies! All the 
Action and Thrills of Sports Highlights right in your own home. 

COLOR AND B/W • ALSO AVAILABLE IN STANDARD 8 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Box 6000 

New York. N.Y. 10019 

I use Super 8 □ Standard 8 □ and I want to order these films: 


COLOR 

[Quantity) 


FILM 


(Quantity) 


C V] YM)TC : 

AQUATICS 


Name 

Address. 

City- State Zip 

PRICES: color: $15.95, B/W: $7.50 

Please add all state & local sales taxes plus 75$ for postage and handling. Sorry, no stamps or C.O.D. 
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Pick up a PEOPLE today — the new 
picture-packed magazine from 
Time Incorporated. It's about 
winners, losers, dreamers, lovers, 
scoundrels . . . the rich, the famous, 
the wise, the foolish, .people who 
make news or get unmade by it. 

You never know who you'll meet 
on the next page. Robert Redford... 
Mia Farrow... Bobby Fischer... Sam 
Ervin . . . George Foreman . . . Penny 
Tweedy. . . David Carradine . . . 

Mario Thomas . . . Norman Mailer. 

New. 

On your 



now-350. 


Sir: 

I am getting tired of all these articles about 
the fighting Flyers. A team docs not win 
games, let alone the Stanley Cup, just by 
fighting. The Islanders were third in penalty 
minutes with more than a thousand, and they 
were the second-worst team in the league in 
points. This was mainly because they did not 
have players like Ross Lonsberry, Rick Mac- 
Leish, Orest Kindrachuk (in my opinion one 
of the most underrated rookies), Bobby 
Clarke, Bill Barber and Bernie Parent, to 
name just a few of the talented Flyers. I can’t 
wait to see how far some of these other teams 
get with their all-muscle, no-talent type of 
players. 

Albert Geiser 

Potsdam, N.Y. 

GIGANTIC SPORT 

Sir: 

I have been a Sports Illustrated sub- 
scriber since 1966 but never have enjoyed 
an article more than Kenny Moore’s Pride 
in Bondage (May 27). It was a tribute to 
those gigantic men of sumo wrestling. While 
living m Japan for 2 1 /* years during my 
military service, 1 came to understand and 
respect this great sport. Mr. Moore’s article 
explains it magnificently. 

John Skidmore 

Belleville, III. 

Sir: 

The article on Japanese sumo wrestling 
brings back many memories. Having been 
stationed in Japan lor three years while in 
the Navy. I became a devout follower of this 
fascinating sport. In fact, in addition to 
watching the six tournaments a year on TV, 

I was able in November 1972 to sec the ac- 
tion in person at the same arena in Fuku- 
oka as Mr. Moore did. 

As Moore states, sumo may seem strange 
and puzzling to the gaijin at first sight. But 
once a few of the basic rules arc learned and 
one becomes familiar with some of the top 
names, it is surprising how quickly one be- 
comes interested and tries not to miss a day 
of the tournament action on TV. 

Although I thoroughly enjoyed the arti- 
cle, I saw no mention made of the undis- 
puted alltime top sumo wrestler, Yokozuna 
Taiho. He began winning at the age of 21, 
and had gained 32 championships before re- 
tiring in 1971, a record that will be difficult 
to equal. I saw his last match on TV. The 
name Taiho became as much of a household 
word in Japan as the name Henry Aaron has 
become in America. 

Gary Sol lid 

Minot. N. Dak. 
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BRYLCREEM EXPLAINS THE DIFFERENCE: 






Just a few years ago, "short" 
meant short . 

A neck as hairless as a 
tile wall. 

Totally visible ears. 

Sideburns? Never. 

There was a special 

way of grooming short hair then, based on 
Brylcreem. 

A little ^dab held your hair in place, perfectly. 

Brylcreem helped create the short-hair look of the 
narrow tie years. And we're proud of it; it was a great way 
to look— in 1962. 

Now, short hair is coming back. But 1962 is not. We 
want to acquaint you with the New Short Hair 

(Let's face it: you knew short hair was coming back the 
day your (Jncle Sid bought a hot comb.) 

The New Short Hair is different from the old short hair. 
There's more of it— no bare neck, no stick-out ears. But it's 
all short— about the same length all over your head. And 
loose-looking. Here's how you get it. 

Ask your barber to scissor your hair— no clippers— to a 
length of about an inch on top and in back, graduating to 
about an inch and a half in front and on the sides. 

Around the neck and ears hair should be left shaggy 
enough so that it will still meet your collar and the tops 
of your ears. 


Trim your sideburns slightly, to the middle of your ears. 

Now you have only two problems to cope 
with: fuzziness and dryness. 

In no time short hair can look like 
sunburned straw. It needs frequent 
conditioning. 

Re-enter Brylcreem, the conditioning hairdressing. 
Half of what used to be called "a little dab" can fight 
fuzziness and dryness while giving 
you the healthy, conditioned look 
the New Short Hair needs. 

Massage in well, especially 
after shampooing. Now, comb, 
following the natural growth 
pattern of your hair. Part it 
or not. 

The New Short Hair. 

It’s easy to take care of. 

It's easy looking. Brylcreem 
believes it’s the 
hair you'll be Th© 

living with for Brylcreem " 

along time qrOUD. 
to come. ° ~ 


BETWEEN 
THE SHORT HAIR 
THAT WENT AWAY... 


...AND 

THE SHORT HAIR 
THATS COMING 
BACK. 


We've come a long way since "a little dab'll do yar 


Can you spot 

the Camel Filters smoker? 




Almost everyone at the 
beach today has a gimmick. 
Find the one who doesn't. 

S 1. Nope. He's Harmon Nee. 
JJ Gimmick: His singing voice, 
that sounds like two chalk slates mating. Even his cigarette sings 
—every time he inhales, its multiple filter whistles Dixie." 2. Not 
Laura Enertia, beach queen. Gimmick: More movable parts than 
a Swiss watch. Has a waiting list for crew when she surfs. Smokes 
Ms. feminist cigarettes— whose taste just msses, too. 3. Not 
"Bull" Gene Biceps. Gimmick: His waterproof makeup. Doesn’t 


C1974 R J Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

always hold arms that way— this morning he mistook spray starch 
for his underarm deodorant. Smokes his fat cigars down so far. 
the ashes drop behind his teeth 4 . No. He's Tyrone Shulace. beach | 
pest. The "58" stands for his I.Q. (He thinks "offshore drilling" 
is something the Marines do,) Smokes Hull ‘N Pulf superfiltered | 
cigarettes. You have to draw so hard, an art diploma comes 
with them. 5 . Right. He enjoys the beach, not the beach crowd 
Needs no fads or gimmicks in his cigarette, 
either. Camel Filters. Honest tobacco. Good, 
rich flavor. 6. Unidentified frying object. 

Camel Filters. CAMEL 
They're not for everybody 

(but they could be for you). 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



19 mg. "tarr 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report MAR. 74 






